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LE POILU DE CARCASSONNE. 


The poilus of France on the Western 
Front are brave as brave can be, 

Whether they hail from rich Provence 
or from ruined Picardie; 

It’s the self-same heart from the lazy 
Loire and the busy banks of Seine, 

Undaunted by perpetual mud or cold 
or gas or pain; 

And all are as gay as men know how 
whese wealth anda friends are gone, 

But the gayest of all is a little white 
dog that came from Carcassonne. 


He was brought as a pup by a Midi 
man to a sector along the Aisne, 

But his man laid the wire one pitch- 
black night and never came back 
again. 

The pup stood by with one ear down 
and the other a question mark, 

And at times he licked his dead friend’s 
face and at times he tried to bark, 

Till the listening sentry heard the 
sound, and when the daylight 
shone 

He looked abroad and cried, ‘“‘Bon 
Guieu! C'est le poilu de Carcas- 


So the dead man’s copains kept the 
dog on the strength of the com- 
pany, 

And whoever went short it was not 
the pup, though a greedy pup was 
he; 

They gave him their choicest bits of 
singe and drops of pinard too; 

He was warm and safe when he crept 
beneath a cloak of horizon-blue; 

They clipped fresh brisques in his 
rough white coat as the weary 
months dragged on, 

And all the sector knows him now as 
le Poilu de Carcassonne. 


And in return he keeps their hearts 
from that haunting foe, l’ennut; 

He’s their plaything, friend, and sentry 
too, and a lover of devilry; 

He helps them to hunt out rats or 
Boches; he burrows and sniffs 
for mines, 
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And he growls when the murderous 
shrapnel flies screaming above the 
lines; 

His little black nose is a-quiver with 
glee whenever a raid is on, 

And they say with pride, ‘‘C’est la 
guerre elle-méme, notre Poilu de 
Carcassonne!” 


There was none more glad when they 
went to rest in their billet, a 
ruined shack, 

But when they returned to the front- 
line trench he was just as pleased 
to be back; 

He’s the spirit of fun itself, and so 
when other men feel blue, 

His friends remark, ‘‘Le cafard, quoi? 
On V’connait pas chez nous!” 

So when you drink to the valiant 
French and the glorious fights 
they’ve won 

Just raise your glass to a little white 
dog that came from Carcassonne. 

Punch. 


REPORTED MISSING. 


My thought shall never be that you 
are dead: 

Who laughed so lately in this quiet 
place. 

The dear and deep-eyed humor of that 
face 

Held something ever living, in Death’s 
stead. 

Scornful I hear the flat things they 
have said 

And all their piteous platitudes of pain. 

I laugh! I laugh!—For you will come 


again— 

This heart would never beat if you 
were dead. 

The world’s adrowse in twilight hush- 
fulness, te the? 


There’s purple lilac in your little room, 

And somewhere out beyond the eve- 
ning gloom 

Small boys are calling summer water- 
cress. 

Of these familiar things I have no dread 

Being so very sure you are not dead. 

A.G. Keown. 
The Poetry Review. 
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BEYOND THE BATTLEFIELD. 


Many eyes are straining to see what 
lies beyond the battlefield and the 
treaty of peace one day to be signed. 
The problem, or group of problems, to 
be solved (if solution be possible) is not 
merely to terminate the disputes out 
of which this war arose. It is a prob- 
lem greater than that dealt ;with in 
any previous statement, even at the 
close of the Thirty Years’ War. It is 
to do that which has never before been 
even attempted. It is how to estab- 
lish a better inter-state order; better 
in the sense that it will give greater 
security for peace and orderly progress 
in all the many directions which the 
human spirit is likely to take; better, 
in the sense that it will allow free play 


to growth; better because, while not | 


wasteful of the achievements of the 
past, it will assume that a different 
future awaits the world; better, too, 
because it will permit each community 
to live its own life and conform to its 
own ideals—in other words, to create 
a new political order among nations. 
There has come to many a vision of 
a new order of things, an earnest long- 
ing, never before existing, to bring 
about real changes ensured by real 
guarantees and sanctions, more effec- 
tual than those which have in this war 
signally failed. ‘‘L’heure des petites 
réformes est passée,’’ and the time also 
has passed for large reforms backed 
by mere paper securities. It is univer- 
sally felt that it can no longer safely 
be said, as it has often before been by 
many: ‘‘Let a few experts settle any 
difficulties with foreign countries. If 
things get bad, we can find on the 
map the places over which there are 
disputes, and the newspapers will tell 
us what to think about them.’ That 
which may come nearest to every man 
—that upon which depends the whole 
structure of society—it is now known, 


may be the relation between his coun- 
try and others. Foreign questions 
are food questions; and hunger may 
come if they are mishandled. 

Many schemes, professing to solve 
this great problem, have been pro- 
pounded. Some of them seek to do 
too much or too little. Certain schemes 
depend for success upon obviously 
impracticable innovations. Of some 
of them, born of eager and honest 
desire to work wonders swiftly, it may 
be said, in de Maistre’s phrase, that 
they are among the fables which the 
heart tells to the intelligence. Others, 
consisting merely of political rear- 
rangements, do not rise to the height 
of the opportunity or to the gravity of 
the need. Few rest upon a sufficiently 
wide basis; they are too simple to 
satisfy; their authors possess some 
panacea for complicated and diverse 
Some rely far too much 
such as 


ailments. 
upon mechanical devices, 
rearrangements of territories, fresh 
frontier lines, creation of ‘buffer 
states,’ ete. Many of the schemes 
suppose a sort of ‘céup de main of right- 
eousness; they seem to assume that 
the coming Conference or Congress 
will be a general clearance—les grands 
Jours of the world—at which all out- 
standing questions will be set right; a 
grand Assembly, at which everyone 
will come by his own, or, at least, that 
things will be put in train for their 
final settlement. That seems to me a 
delusion. I need only refer to past 
experience or recall the duration of the 
negotiations for settlements in the 
past—e.g., the fact that the negotia- 
tions as to the treaties of Westphalia 
lasted years though the matters in 
issue did not concern the structure 
of society—in order to accentuate the 
length of time needed for handling 
effectively difficult international ques- 
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tions. A long process, a continuously 
sustained policy by many States, not 
any single set of resolutions, together 
with a change in character in rulers 
and subjects, are needed. Without an 
awakening of the public conscience, 
changes in the philosophy of life, and 
rectification of individual lives, the 
seeds of discord will be again sown. 
With endless diversity in details, 
the many schemes of late propounded 
fall into three groups, according as 
they rely upon spiritual or economic 
changes or changes in organization. 
Little need be said as to the two first; 
with the last I would deal more in 
detail. ‘Spiritual’? has here no the- 
ological connotation; it indicates an 
atmosphere or environment of ideas 
and emotions, a prevalent mood, de- 
termining, in the long run, collective 
action. ‘‘You must begin with the 
hearts of men,” said General Smuts, 
in a sentence which touched the cen- 
tral difficulty; today a hard saying, for 
the time too hard for most of us. 
“Cultivate the international mind,”’ 
says Dr. Murray Butler; “have the 
wide outlook and the toieration and 
sympathy which come therewith’; 
also a hard saying both for those who 
nourish racial antipathies and those 
who have the memory of wrongs and 
measureless losses. Overcome those 
difficulties, it is said, and all other 
obstacles will be removed. When 
resentment has cooled, we may see the 
best, as well as the worst, qualities of 
our enemies; and there will come the 
temper which makes solutions and 
settlements possible. “It (this war) 
will bring humanity together,” said 
General Smuts. If it does not, if the 
old passions remain, if the excessive 
nationalism of modern times is re- 
tained or accentuated, no matter how 
many treaties of arbitration are con- 
cluded, whether there is a League 
of Nations or a code of international 
law, there can only be a precarious 
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truce. So far the outlook is dark; 
there has been little progress as to this. 
The spirit of nationalism is not less 
aggressive than it was before; there 
are demands for tariffs hostile to par- 
ticular nations; there is likely to be a 
contest for markets; and a commercial 
war can scarcely fail to produce a 
spirit of antagonism ready to be stimu- 
lated by trivial incidents into dan- 
gerous' activity.» 

I find it hard to indicate, without 
being misunderstood, an element not 
mentioned by General Smuts or Dr. 
Murray Butler. To guard against the 
many subtle temptations to engage in 
war, there must, in peace, as it seems 
to me, be more scope than there has 
been for the spirit of sacrifice and 
courage, which the former calls forth 
and which the latter may not. The 
attractions of war to coarse and brutal 
passions are many and obvious. But 
it also fascinates certain natures just 
because it may demand the last and 
greatest sacrifices. A peace which 
does not afford full play for this pas- 
sion and the like will be to them 
insipid. With life in normal time safe 
for the mass of men, with the closing 
ef so many outlets for the adventurous 
classes, with the world explored and 
travel made safe, with arms which 
render wild beasts comparatively harm- 
less, the danger of war being an 
attractive excitement, especially to 
those who will not share its full and 
worst perils, is not insignificant. There 
is need of some great, widespread 
spiritual movement after the -war to 
prevent its return. What would 


. Europe have been without the Cru- 


sades, without the movement ini- 
tiated by St. Francis, without the 
general missionary efforts of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, with- 
out the propaganda for the abolition of 
slavery—movements in which several 
generations seemed to be spendthrifts, 
but in the end enriched the world by 
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inspiring examples of _ self-sacrifice? 
Men respond, as this war shows, to 
appeals to duty and self-sacrifice; and 
it may be that, with the memory of 
these three years still fresh in mind, 
will be born a determination to put 
down war, such as that which de- 
stroyed slavery, and, enthusiasm being 
evoked by the very difficulties to be 
encountered, men will declare, ‘‘This 
must end,’ and by a_ world+wide 
propaganda in every household, every 
factory, every trades union meeting, 
and every church this declaration will 
be made good. A young generation, 
sick of the follies of its fathers, may 
determine to have done with this ever- 
recurring evil. 

It is often said that there is no 
certainty that democracy, which thinks 
and talks only of rights, which lives in 
‘“‘a world of claims,’ will always be 
pacific. Nearly a century and a half 
have passed since the propounding of 
the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man. There has yet to be proclaimed, 
with like consent and, if possible, 
equal enthusiasm, a Declaration of the 
Duties of Democracy. In the teaching 
of Mazzini and, if I mistake not, in 
some of the State papers of President 
Wilson—notably in his latest address 
to Congress—the rudiments of such a 
doctrine are expressed. Certainly, 
never have these duties been put 
higher and stated more clearly by 
responsible statesmen. 

The second group of schemes of 
settlement rely particularly upon the 
general'and'long-continued exhaustion 
necessarily following the war. Taxa- 
tion will be of a weight never before 
experienced. Internal troubles will 
absorb governments. They will have 
too many quarrels at home to stir up 
others abroad. Unfortunately, such 
facts give slender assurance of peace 
There are millions of men and women, 
both capitalists and workpeople, “‘prof- 
iteers,” and unskilled workmen, for 
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whom this war has been the “time of 
their lives.’’ There are others who will 
quickly forget the grim, squalid reality 
of war and the hideous evils which it 
brings, and who will be ready to listen 
to advisers, who tell them that, if only 
this or that territory is acquired, their 
burden will be lightened. Carried on 
between man and man, commerce is, 
competition notwithstanding, on the 
whole, a peacemaker; but when States 
intervene and become principals in 
such matters, trade quarrels are apt 
to become national quarrels, with the 
risk in the end of resort to the sword. 
If it be true that ‘‘the future belongs to 
commercial war,’’ is the outlook as- 
sured? The weakness of this class of 
scheme is that they imply no general 
change in character, or a change not 
likely to be favorable to a_ pacific 
mood. There is, however, one new 
potent factor. Hunger is a persuasive 
teacher; and when bread-winners the 
world over understand, as’ before long 
they may, that mighty armaments 
and war May mean want, democracy 
may speak swiftly and peremptorily. 

The third group of schemes or pro- 
posals rests upon international organ- 
ization. Of one form of this. we now 
hear little. Weary of the chaos and 
turmoil presented even by civilized 
communities in their relations, solitary 
thinkers and a few practical statesmen 
have propounded ambitious schemes 
for introducing order. Some would 
aim at the creation of one great State— 
a ‘“‘super-State,’’ in which would be 
merged all existing States. Others, 
while preserving the individuality of 
the smaller States, would invest this 
“super-State’’ with certain special 
powers and functions. Others would 
create a federation of Europe. The 
vice of most of these schemes is that 
they rest on no existing foundation. 
They are out of touch with facts; 
nay, they are in conflict with move- 
ments too powerful to bewresisted: 
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For a federation of Europe at present 
there are not the elements. Analogies 
drawn from the American Colonies 
before the War of Independence are 
misleading. There are not side by side 
so many States somewhat equal in size 
and population, with race, language, 
and manners alike. A true federation 
of Europe is, if ever practicable, in the 
far distance. Castlereagh might talk 
of it as a possibility; no statesmen to- 
day would do so. There are no signs of 
a tendency to commit to any one 
central authority a large part of the 
powers of individual communities, 
nor is it certain that such centraliza- 
tion would be a gain or a security for 
peace. 

There is, however, one movement 
towards unity. For centuries there 
has been among European States a 
conception of a public law to which 
they were bound to conform. Whether 
it is that there is an abhorrence of a 
moral vacuum, an _ instinct that law 
must be carried into all regions of 
conduct; or, as I believe, that there is a 
formative principle constantly at work, 
creating law wherever men have to 
deal with each other, there have 
always been conceptions: of a public 
law independent of national legislation. 
The phrase has been used in different 
senses, and among them in these: 

(1) The conception of a law of 
nature which bound all men, and 
which, in the absence of treaties, 
ought to control the relations of 
nations; which was nowhere enacted, 
but which ought everywhere to be 
obeyed. 

(2) A conception of public law as 
equivalent to the balance of power; 
the maintenance of an equilibrium 
between the States of Europe with a 
view to avert the dominance of any 
one. Sometimes it is described by 
Burke as “the law of vicinage’”’; the 
means taken to safeguard States 
against a dangerous neighbor. The 
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phrase might mean certain important 
treaties from time to time renewed or 
confirmed, such as the treaties of 
Munster and Osnabriick and that of 
Utrecht. 

(3) It might mean important pro- 
visions in treaties in the maintenance 
of which great powers were much 
interested, and which embodied settle- 
ments generally obtained by force of 
arms.. Thus in the treaty of Paris, 
March 30th, 1856, the arrangements 
as to the navigation of rivers were 
declared to form part of the public 
law of Europe. By another article of 
the same treaty the Sublime Porte 
was admitted to participate in it. 
Even as understood by the most 
open-minded statesmen, the public 
law of Europe was concerned with 
merely territorial and dynastic ar- 
rangements, with territorial extensions. 

(4) After the settlement of Vienna, 
and partly as a protest against the 
Holy Aliianece, came a new _  con- 
ception of the public law of Europe. 
It came to mean non-intervention; 
the right of self-government. So 
understood, it is described nowhere 
more succinctly and clearly than by 
Guizot in his Memoires. (IV, p. 5.) 

At present there is no public law of 
Europe, even in the old sense of that 
phrase; no settlements which all States 
profess to respect; no equilibrium which 
all agree to maintain: the old order is 
passing, and the new has not yet 
come. But if I am not mistaken, the 
principles of a true public law of Europe 
are emerging from the utterances of 
statesmen of diverse nationalities and 


‘character; based, not on dynastic 


interests or the balance of power, but 
upon the needs of all members of the 
community of nations; a public law 
which they may not always observe, 
but by which they agree to be judged. 
Its main principles have been stated 
by men in positions of power and 
responsibility so different as Mr. As- 
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quith, Lord Grey, Mr. Balfour, Presi- 
dent Wilson, Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, and the present Pope, some- 
times in almost identical terms. 

The difference between the old and 
the new public law may be thus shown: 


TueE Oup Pousuic Law. 


The maintenance of the balance of 
power. 

The 
terests 
States. 

A policy of territorial aggrandize- 
ment irrespective of the wishes of the 
population. 

Governments to discourage or sup- 
press movements in favor of constitu- 
tional change. 

Special rules (if any) of morality 
applicable to acts of State. 

Small States to be annexed or re- 
duced to protectorates. 

Treaties to be nominally binding for 
all time, but really to be subject 
to the will and interests of the parties 
thereto. 

Military necessity to be supreme in 
determining observance of treaties. 

For international law no sanction 
except public opinion, and that con- 
trolled by the State. 

Non-intervention, except for the 
preservation of dynastic interests. 

Isolation of America from Europe. 

No country to have duties to each 
other, except so far as founded upon 
agreements or dynastic interests. 

The maintenance of the Ottoman 
Empire in Europe essential. 


” t }' wit. 
maintenance of dynastic in- 
to be the main concern of 


sone BE New Pustic Law. 


The abandonment of the balance of 
power productive of at least as many 
wars as it prevented. 

Democracy or Constitutional Gov- 
ernment to be the normal political 
condition. There “must be a partner- 
ship of peoples, not a mere partnership 
of Governments.’—(President Wil- 
son’s Address to Congress.) 

“No State should seek to extend 
its territory over any other nation or 
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people. But every people should be 
free to determine its own policy.” 

“We have started out in quest of a 
new world, and this war is at bottom 
a contest as to whether the world is to 
be a place in which men shall live in 
freedom rather than in fear.’’—(Dr. 
Murray Butler.) 

“To very simple and_ unsophis- 
ticated standards of right and wrong,”’ 
all Governments must henceforth con- 


form.—(President Wilson. ) 


Such States to be preserved as a 
valuable part of the political organ- 
ization of the world. 

Treaties for limited periods, and 
during such periods observed with as 
much good faith as are the private 
contracts of honest men. 

Military necessity to be regarded 
as the enemy of law and order. 

Some sanction, economic or other- 
wise, required to affect rulers regard- 
less of public opinion. 

Non-intervention, subject to the 
right to intervene for the maintenance 
of certain great moral interests. 

Unity of aims and co-operation of all 
civilized States. 

Each State member of a quasi- 
partnership. 

The expulsion of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment from Europe a_ necessary 
condition of a‘séttlement. 


None of these changes is more 
remarkable than the change in regard 
to small States. Instead of the fatal- 
istic opinion once common that they 
must disappear, it is felt that in the 
general interest they should be main- 
tained; that they are the abiding testi- 
mony that in political arrangements 
Foree is not supreme; and that they 
should not be openly annexed, or by 
peaceful penetration or otherwise con- 
verted into protectorates. As the 
ideal State would be that with the 
largest number of freemen, the ideal 
political condition is not ‘‘La politique 
des grandes agglomérations,”’ but one 
with the largest number of independent 
States. What would Europe be, 
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asked Humboldt, without Switzerland? 
What State has been more successful 
in a sense than that country; suc- 
cessful in the sense that it has pre- 
served its independence, and has not 
injured its neighbors? What would 
Europe have been, how much poorer 
would its history be, if the aims of 
Charles V, or Louis XIV, or Napoleon 
had been successful? What would 
Europe be without Belgium, or Hol- 
land, or the Scandinavian States? 

Even before the war there were 
signs that great changes were impend- 
ing in political systems. If there had 
been no convulsion to reveal their 
failings, the progress of democracy, 
the demands of dissatisfied nationali- 
ties, the conflicting movements in 
industry, and that note and. sure 
signal of approaching revolution, the 
widely diffused expectancy of new 
things at hand, must have profoundly 
changed the relations of nations to 
each other. A struggle of magnitude 
and intensity never before known has 
swollen the volume of discontent with 
the existing orders, and made it need- 
ful to find channels in which it may 
flow without causing disasters. What 
should they be? 

In answer to this question I name 
specific proposals as to the future 
political arrangements, though with 
much hesitation and with the con- 
sciousness of the risk that they may 
not fall in with the trend of things, 
and of the futility or vanity of all 
suggestions that do not. The limita- 
tions of human contrivance over 
human action are great; blind irra- 
tional forces seem at times to acquire 
the mastery; and to use Machiavelli’s 
comparison, they “act like a rapid 
river which, having overflowed its 
banks, inundates the plain, uproots 
trees, carries away houses and lands, 
and sweeps all before it in its de- 
structive progress.’”’ But, as he adds, 
“this should not discourage us, when 
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the river has returned within its natural 
limits, from constructing dykes and 
banks to a recurrence of 
similar disasters.’ 

Certain principles, as it seems to me, 
ought and are, on the whole, likely to 
be applied with more or less success 
in any measures of reorganization. 
The first is that there must be pro- 
vision for pacific growth. Whatever 
be the military results, at the close of 
this strife there will be in many re- 
spects a new world. “I somehow 
feel,’ said Mr. Balfour, giving ex- 
pression to a widely diffused senti- 
ment, “that nothing happened before 
1914, and that those old _ political 
controversies, of great moment in their 
day, and still of great importance in 
their effects, have somehow gone back 
into an illimitable past and that we 
live at a moment so utterly different in 
its character that the old seale of. 
values which was applied to con- 
temporary events seems to have lost 
its relevancy, and we now, under the 
stress of a world crisis, measure 
things by a wholly different standard.”’ 
That new world into which we are 
to be thrown will be itself in motion; 
and we shall not avoid catastrophes 
and cataclysms unless provision is 
made for pacific growth, and there are 
means by which great wrongs can be 
righted, enduring aspirations satisfied, 
in an orderly fashion. At present 
they do not exist, or are very imperfect. 
As to many matters there cannot be 
development without war or revolu- 
tion. In the national affairs of ‘most 
States some provision is made for 
growth. Not so as to international 
affairs. It seems to be a law of history 
that foreign politics lag behind domes- 
tic; that they generally move on a 
lower moral plane than the latter; 
that in the former ideas and practices 
discarded elsewhere survive; that when 
dynastic considerations and interests 
are expelled from the latter they hold 


prevent 


’ 
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ground in the former; that. after 
democracy has triumphed at home it is 
still often powerless as to matters of 
peace and war and diplomacy generally. 
In regard to intercourse between 
these communities the practices of 
past ages long linger. Inter-State 
organization is still very much what 
it was when democracy was unborn. 
War is the resort of societies without 
means of peacefully settling differences. 
Very often it happens because they 
have no organs or agencies for ter- 
minating inter-State disputes similar 
to those provided for internal disputes. 
We find that if a group of men, large 
or small, have no regular mouthpiece 
and organization, turmoil and riots 
ensue, which generally cease as soon 
as they can discuss their wrongs or 
wishes—as soon as a mob has become 
a meeting; and the same holds good of 
States. “The family of nations’’ 
resembles a State in which no large 
change can be effected without a 
revolution. The passing condition of 
Russia is reflected in the permanent 
inter-State condition of Europe. 
Next, as far as possible, existing 
institutions should be utilized; the 
new machinery should be an expansion 
of them. The presumption is that the 
latter has been framed in response to 
genuine rejuirements. Already, without 
any general concerted action, there is a 
large and growing international or- 
ganization. One application of this 
principle is that the Entente to which 
some of the chief estates of the world 
are parties should be retained for peace 
purposes, and should be extended so 
as to form a true League of Nations. 
But—and this is an important quali- 
fication—while building upon existing 
institutions it is well to note new 
movements, new institutions, and prac- 
tices still unrecognized; not to lose 
sight of agencies even if still obscure; 
to watch with care and sympathy 
what is actually and repeatedly done 
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by private bodies and associations, 
particularly international gatherings 
of workingmen. There is a presump- 
tion in a swiftly changing political 
world that institutions long existing 
do not fully meet present needs. 
Somewhere, it is probable, could we 
only see them, are agencies now un- 
official and unrecognized, which are to 
be potent in the future; and the wise 
statesman is he who early discerns 
them. 

As to treaties designed to bring 
about a new international order, two 
general remarks may be made. It is 
of less importance that a large number 
of States should sign them than that 
the parties to them should be really 
interested in their maintenance, and 
should mean to observe them. An 
examination of many treaties, in- 
cluding the Hague Conventions, con- 
vinees me that the greater the number 
of signatories the more likely is there 
to be ambiguity in the terms. How 
Many imposing agreements have 
proved worthless because the operative 
words had, accidentally or designedly, 
two or three meanings—because di- 
plomacy preferred hiding disagreement 
to facing it. 

One further general observation. 
In almost every country are provisions, 
more or less complete, for legislative, 
judicial. and executive functions. In 
every highly organized international 
system, such as a federation or con- 
federation, there is the same. In 
every imperfectly organized society— 
and such is the existing society of 
nations—there should be at least an 
approximation to (a) an international 
legislative body; (b) an international 
judicial body; (c) an _ international 
executive; (d) an international body 
of laws; there are needed a brain, a 
voice, and a hand to execute. The 
attainment, perfect and complete, of 
these desiderata is perhaps impossible 
in the course of this generation. It 
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may be far off—perhaps it may never 
arrive. But the approximate attain- 
ment of these objects may be prac- 


ticable, and the time may have come, 
The Contemporary Review. 
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or may be approaching, for a great 
achievement of this kind, in the ways 
which I may be permitted hereafter 


to suggest. 
John Macdonell. 





THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE. 


“Terre de France, mult estes dulz pays.”’ 


I. Rerms. 


As we left Epernay, there was a 
movement of gaiety inthe town. The 
crowds were in their Sunday best, and 
gave no sign that war was waging with- 
in twenty miles of their tranquillity. 
Our path lay through smiling fields 
and fruitful vineyards. On either side 
men and women were working in the 
fields. Here and there we met at a 
turning of the road a country-cart, 
well-laden, or a group of laughing 
peasants. And suddenly, as the way 
climbed up, we caught our first sight of 
Reims. There in front of us the gaunt 
skeleton of what was once a noble 
masterpiece “stood up and took the 
morning.’”’ Think of what once it was 
—this Church, which is still the soul of 
storied France, a proud monument to 
the skill of its utiknown architect. 
Within as without it seemed purged of 
Gothic extravagance. As you stood 
at the Western door and looked towards 
the high altar, the aisles and the nave 
were complete, like a Greek temple. 
Outside a level unity of design, the 
exquisitely balanced towers, deepened 
the impression of a severe simplicity. 
Only at the western portal did the 


architects of Reims permit their fancy , 


to roam. The beautiful rose window, 
once a blaze of color, now little better 
than a sightless eye, was one among 
the many marvels of France. The 
intricate array of statues, which were 
the spectator’s first vision of the 
Cathedral, even they were Greek in 
their draperies, and awoke in your 
mind a memory of archaism. And the 


Sentiment of the ‘past, which clung 
about the Church, subtle though it 
was, took us back through seven 
centuries to the day when Albéric de 
Humbert, Archbishop of Reims, laid 
the first stone. 

I have said that the Cathedral of 
Reims was, and is, the soul of France. 
It has shared the joys and sorrows of 
the great country which it sym- 
bolizes. There the great kings of 
France have been consecrated to the 
service of the fatherland. The manifold 
traditions, which link today with 
yesterday, a e centered in the towers 
and the pillars and the windows of 
Reims. You will appreciate the 
western fagade the better if you 
remember that once it was enriched 
with gold and color, a decorated back- 
ground, so to say, of the ceremony of 
the sacre. And thither to the Cathe- 
dral, as we knew it before the Germans 
set upon it the seal of their brutality, 
the Maid of Orleans, pennant in hand, 
led Charles VII to his coronation. It 
was not enough for her nor for him 
that he had been crowned already at 
Poitiers. The recovery of his kingdom 
must be marked by his vpresence at 
Reims, even if to reach that sacred 
spot he must pass through the danger 
of the English lines. And Reims, 
memorable for much else, is memorable 
above all because it marks the triumph 
of Jeanne d’Are, the hero who, in the 
‘magination of the faithful, still inspires 
the victorious temper of France. 

So the Cathedral of Reims grew with 
the growth of France, and unchanging 
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- amid the changes of dynasty and 
government, preserved as in a jeweled 
casket the spirit of a people. How 
should the sullen, thick-headed Ger- 
man tolerate the existence of so wise 
asymbol? With all the jealousy which 
shrivels mean souls, he attacked this 
shrine of France. Evidently he de- 
lights to batter ancient and honored 
walls. Perhaps he takes comfort in 
the thought that they cannot hit: back. 
But true it is that he wreaked his ven- 
geance upon the silent church with a 
savagery which time will neither ef- 
face nor forgive. If he could not build 
such temples of beauty to his own 
barbarous god, he hoped that he might 
destroy the traces of others’ reverence. 
His fury has been deliberate and sys- 
tematic. He is a good marksman at 
rigid targets. Having made up his 
mind to break in pieces what France 
most highly prized, he set about the 
job with the coarse relentlessness of a 
vandal. The Archbishop’s Paiace, the 
peculiar object of his care, he has 
reduced to a poor heap of dust and 
ashes. The Cathedral, a pitiful wreck, 
evokes at once our sorrow and our 
pride—our sorrow that a miracle of art 
has been defaced, our pride that what 
is left typifies the unconquerable 
spirit of France. Within all is vacancy 
and desolation. Tho “bare ruined 
choir” is open to the sky. The 
jeweled glass of the windows is all 
broken and dispersed. Many of the 
images upon the Western front have 
given place to sandbags; the rest, 
calcined by -the fire, can hardly be 
saved from crumbling into nothingness. 

Truly the Germans, in their attack 
upon Reims, were systematic. With 
an equal hand they have involved in a 
common ruin the monuments of all the 
ages. The town-hall, a masterpiece 
of the French Renaissance, has suf- 
fered as harsh a treatment as the 
Cathedral itself. The few motives of 
its delicate decoration which remain 
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remind us of what has wantonly been 
extinguished. Nor has the Place 
Royale, that eloquent testimony to the 
elegance of Louis XV, escaped the 
avenger’s wrath. What once was a 
thing of beauty is today a broken 
framework. Only, as the statue of 
Jeanne d’Are in the parvis, still 
untouched, beckons us towards the 
church, so the famous monument of 
Pigalle celebrates unscathed the virtue 
and the valor of Louis XV. Amid the 
welter of destruction these two statues, 
defying the shells of the Boches, recall - 
the glory which is France’s inheritance. 
The heroism of the Maid lives in the 
soldiers who are today beating back 
the invader. The hand of Louis XV, 
which, as Diderot says, is not a hand 
which commands, but a hand which 
protects, still points the way of safety 
to a gallant country. 

The rage of the Germans, then, in 
powerless as wellasinsensate. Reims 
may be today a city of the dead, a city 
empty of living men and women, a 
city whose ancient landmarks are 
defaced. When peace is restored to us, 
Reims will rise again, more beautiful 
yet from the honorable scars which she 
wears. Her Cathedral will win an 
added splendor, if some traces are left 
upon her re-risen walls of the German 
fury. What though her lofty towers 
are down-razed, what though her brass 
eternal is slave to mortal rage, her very 
wounds will glorify her and tell us 
eloquently that she proved herself 
worthy of her noble past. And, even 
though she will not and eannot be 
restored beyond recognition of her 
disaster, her citizens are already 
gathering together the broken pieces. 


’ The guardian of the church, who 


unlocked the door for us, wisely bade 
us touch no fragment that lay upon the 
stained uneven floor. Every scrap of 
lead and glass that remains is care- 
fully treasured, and presently an 
attempi will be made to put together 
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the shattered windows. And so great is 
the force of tradition, that the task of 
reconstruction is entrusted to the care 
of the family which for many genera- 
tions has guarded the pictured glass. 
To Pére Simon Simon’s son succeeds; 
and thus another link is forged in the 
chain which binds the Cathedral to the 
past. And that chain shall not be 
snapped by the savagery of the mon- 
strous General Baron von Plattenberg, 
who will be remembered infamously 
for all time as the man who hurled 
the first shell at the church which is 
the soul of France. 


II. A BatrLeFIELD. 


To drive through a great forest of 
France, as the autumn turns the 
leaves to gold, is an experience that 
cannot be forgotten. Beneath the 
trees all is bustle and movement. A 
regiment, fresh and happy after rest, 
goes up to take its place in the trenches. 
Ina clearing we come upon a brigadier’s 
quarters, built in the Assyrian style; 
and the brigadier, with that detached 
interest which you will always find in 
French soldiers, talks with enthusiasm 
of Rudyard Kipling, and regrets that, 
from lack of English; he may not read 
his works in their native tongue. We 
know that we are near the fighting, 
because everywhere we see traces of 
camouflage—that artifice of war which 
has given a new werd to slang, and has 
found its way into our own speech. 
The noun camouflet was not unknown 
to Cotgrave, who defines it as “a 
smoakie paper held under the nose of 


a slug or sleeper.’”’ Today the word, , 


changed in form, has changed its 
meaning, too, and the author of the 
*“Argot Poilu’’ describes the contriver of 
camouflage as “the artist who, by 
modifying their disposition, trans- 
forms the general aspect, the guns, and 
other things exposed to the aim of the 
enemy.” Between the trees hangs a 
veil of gauze. Here and there are 
















pictures painted by eminent hands, the 
fine art of camouflage, which gives to 
the landscape an unaccustomed air of 
mystery. Behind the lines there are 
all the signs of a restless activity. Here 
the road-menders are busily at work; 
there the soldiers are watering their 
horses. There are goings and comings 
in and out the hospitals. You see 
well-mounted officers cantering along 
the ‘road,’ or motor-cars dashing at full 
speed to the next village. But as you 
approach nearer to the trenches, you 
are conscious only of an immense still- 
ness. The long passages of communica- 
tion which connect trench with trench 
bear picturesque names, and point the 
way at the crossings with finger-posts. 
They are the boyauz of the silent world 
below the earth’s surface, where the 
soldiers fight their guns and defend 
their country. We made our way 
stealthily to a front trench, and were 
told to say not a word lest our voices 
should be heard by the enemy. And, 
as we looked from a spy-hole across a 
welter of barbed wire, we saw beyond 
the clearly-marked line of the Ger- 
man trenches. Thus face to face, 
unseen and unseeing, with not many 
meters between them, the _ hostile 
armies keep watch and ward. The 
scene on all sides is a scene of grim 
desolation. ‘‘Where my horses pass, 
the grass shall grow no more,” said 
Attila. The warfare of today is fiercer 
in destruction than it was when Attila 
led his Huns to the conquest of the 
world. It is not only the grass whose 
growth is checked: you will ‘look in 
vain upon the sterile field of battle for 
a shrub or a tree. It is as though 
everything has been swept by a dev- 


astating hand from the crumbling 


soil. Nothing is visible save entangle- 
ments, and mud, and shell-holes. <A 
single attack is enough to transform 
a smiling landscape. Everything living 
seems burned up, as though war were 
being waged not upon men but upon 
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nature herself. Many are the foes 
which the cave-dwellers are asked to 
fight, and the worst foe of all is mud— 
mud into which you sink to your knees, 
mud which finds its way through the 
stoutest leather, mud which makes 
walking a misery, and seems to the 
tired soldier a worse terror than the 
shells which sigh and weep overhead. 
And the new conditions of war have 
been met by a new ingenuity: There 
are caves, deep-sunk within the earth, 
in which vast workshops are installed, 
proof against the all-pervading damp 
and brilliantly lit. Such is the famous 
tunnel, taken by the French, a tunnel 
two hundred and fifty feet below the 
surface. The descent thither is neither 
easy nor comfortable. The steps are 
but roughly cut in the earth, and 
as you go down a cold douche falls 
upon your shoulders. But when once 
you have gained the lowest level, there 
are warmth and comfort and space. 
The electric light is a guide to fa tering 
footsteps, and soldiers may live there 
with ease and safety. And as you look 
upon the withered battlefield where 
a'l traces of life and activity are 
buried, you reflect that not much of 
what the French call panache is left in 
modern warfare. There is little waving 
o: plumes or glittering of spears. <A 
battle in these days is but a poor 
spectacle, far remote from the pictur- 
esque glory of the Fourteenth of July. 
Now and then, as a shell bursts, a 
column goes up of black smoke, and a 
fresh hole is made in the battered soil. 
In vain you will look for cavalry 
manoeuvring in the plain, or bodies of 
brave and desperate men fighting hand 
to hand. The isolation of the soldiers, 


one from another, is greater than ever. 


it was. Even in the days of Napoleon 
they who fought knew but one episode 
of the encounter.. The young hero in 
Stendhal’s account of Waterloo asks 
doubtfully at the end of the day, ‘“‘Have 
I really been in a battle?’’ Today his 
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doubt would be trebled, or rather it 
would be hardly worth expressing. 
The orders of the commander, who sits 
godlike and remote, are sent under- 
ground by telephone, and obeyed by 
those who hardly know what their 
neighbors are doing. It is only by a 
happy chance that the soldiers emerge 
from their shelters and fight their foes, 
in full vision of them, by the light of the 
sun. 

And yet, since this the greatest of all 
wars has confounded expectation, there 
have been fairer deeds of heroism seen 
than ever before. It is not for nothing 
that Captain Henry Bordeaux has 
called his account of the battles which 
raged about Verdun, the Song of Vaux- 
Douaumont. ‘‘The defense of Vaux,”’ 
he says truly, ‘evokes across the cen- 
turies, golden with military splendor, 
our old chansons de geste, a song of 
Roland, of which the hero, invisible 
and always present, is the honor of 
France.” Far as they are from one 
another in time and method, the new 
story and the old are the same in 
essence. ‘‘As Roland, blowing on his 
ivory horn, described the drama of 
Roncevaux to Charlemagne, who had 
passed over the mountain, so the fort of 
Vaux, to the very last moment, let the 
high command know of its life and its 
agony by means of its pigeons and its 
signals.’’ To fight underground, with 
an imperfect knowledge of what goes 
on about you, demands a higher courage 
than to ride, in good company, against 
the serried ranks of the enemy. And 
the present war, as we all know, has 
been rich in sacrifice as in bravery. 
Perhaps it has seemed lacking ia 
romance, but even that is because at 
present we are so close to its manifold 
and confused incidents, that we cannot 
disengage them from one another. 
The soldiers who fire their guns at 
unseen adversaries as they are bidden, 
and who do not know the effect of 
their shot, cannot be moved by pre- 
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cisely the same spirit which aroused 
our warriors of old to rush impetuously 
upon the foe. And the spirit which 
animates them today is a spirit of 
intelligence. That which they do is 
not the result of chance. It is reasoned 
out, perhaps by another brain than 
theirs, like a problem in mathematics. 
Angles and distances play their part 
in the drama of action, and the gesture 
of war becomes at once learned and 
restrained. 

Nevertheless, science has not obliter- 
ated, and never will obliterate, heroism. 
No man goes over the top in the cool 
of the morning but is a hero in grain. 
How shall we praise sufficiently those 
who, under the enemy’s fire, carry 
orders from post to post? Think of the 
humbler thousands who risk their 
lives cheerfully, bringing food and the 
munitions of war to the firing line. 
And when we remember the young 
officers of St. Cyr, who swore that they 
would go into action in full dress, 
with white gloves and plumed hats, we 
must admit that not even machinery 
has dimmed the blazon of France or 
blurred the eternal traits of chivalry. 
Nor, though they are cave-dwellers 
who work underground, do our soldiers 
of today lack the words of encour- 
agement which spurred their fore- 
fathers to victory. There is a passage 
in Captain Bordeaux’s book, already 
cited, which recalls Shakespeare’s Henry 
V and the eve of Agincourt. ““No one 
sleeps,’ he writes, ‘“‘except a few 
wounded men at the end of endurance. 
Major Raynal, leaning upon his cane, 
goes tlte round of the passages. He 
speaks little, he is preoccupied, but his 
energetic attitude reassures his men. 
‘The officers,’ says an eye-witness, 
‘passed among us unceasingly; they 
showed their habitual calm, but we 
felt that the hour was near, for they 
examined all the details.’’’ Turn to 
Shakespeare, and find in King Henry, 
“walking from watch to watch, from 
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tent to tent,”’ a proper parallel. Thus 


runs the passage: 


For forth he goes and visits all his host, 
Bids them good morrow with a modest 


smile 

And ealls them brothers, friends and 
countrymen. 

Upon his royal face there is no note 

How dread an army hath enrounded 
him; 

That every wretch, pining and pale 
before, 

Beholding him, plucks comfort from his 
looks. 


King Henry walked from tent to 
tent; Major Raynal made the round of 
the passages; but they went with the 
same intent, and they achieved for their 
men the same purpose of reassurance. 


III. VeERpunN. 


Thus the heroism of France is greater 
than ever in its selflessness. And this 
heroism is summed up in the single 
word, Verdun, that outpost which 
many times has defended the country 
of the Meuse against the inroads of the 
German. Still true to its proud 
device—“‘On ne passe pas’’—Verdun 
remains unconquered. What marvel- 
ous feats of arms it has done in the 
great war is known to all and shall 
never be forgotten. The fierce battle 
began on February 21, 1916, with a 
shell which fall upon Verdun, near the 
cathedral, and ended in a victory 
which made the triumph of Germany 
impossible. Verdun, then, stands be- 
fore us as a savior of humanity and 
civilization. What man, not a Boche, 
edn be callous enough to gaze upon her 
battered walls without emotion? Who 
will not count it a p.ivilege to have 
seen her splendid ruin, and to have 
passed beneath the shelter of her 
impregnable citadel? For a_ ruin 
Verdun is, desolate and complete. She 
watches over the Meuse from hor 
lofty throne, still a queen, dismantled 
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though she be. But no shame muffles 
her face, and there is a fairer pride 
in her ruin than in all the vulgarity of 
unbroken Germany. 

Within the boundaries of Verdun 
no house is without a wound. The 
city is empty of inhabitants, and your 
footfall awakes a rare echo in the 
silent street. The gaunt cathedral is so 
grievously damaged that in the dim 
twilight I found my way through the 
displaced rubble with difficulty: From 
what was once the terraced garden 
of a beautiful house, now crumbled to 
decay, I looked towards the river, 
winding at the foot of the h‘ll, towards 
the forts which were as shields and 
bucklers to Verdun, and which are 
again in the hands of France. Sad as 
the vision is, its sadness is swallowed 
up in satisfaction that, if the houses of 
Verdun have fallen before the rage of 
the Boches, its living defenders showed 
themselves invincible. The Boches, 
indeed, seem to have forgotten that 
it is men and not walls who make a 
city, and that not by the battering of 
stones will they ever attain the victory. 
Many a grim ruin, seen against the 
sky, remains a clear proof of German 
fury and German stupidity. The 
recovered forts of Vaux and Douau- 
mont speak to us eloquently of Ger- 
many’s failure. And above all, the 
citadel of Verdun has resisted firmly 
and easily the fiercest attack of the 
Boches, who, failing to break in pieces 
the military stronghold, have acknowl- 
edged, perforce, the waste and power- 
lessness of their shells. 

I stayed in the citadel at Verdun, 
and shall never forget the hospitality 
of its commandant nor the sense of 
sacrifice which its unconquerable walls 
impart. The citadel is built not on a 
hill, but in a hill, and thither are trans- 
ferred for safety all the activities of the 
town. Within its long passages, or 
bays. are many industries installed. 
Everywhere that which would be the 
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darkness of the tomb is mitigated by 
the electric light. What a paradox is 
it of life and war! All without is 
destroyed, and beneath the vaults of 
this grave crypt go on uninterrupted 
the work and the gaiety of every day. 
After dinner I saw the soldiers laugh 
themselves tired over the rough-and- 
tumble antics of M. Prince, seen on the 
cinematograph; and within the shelter 
of these immemorial walls I heard a 
soldier, who is also a poet, discourse of 
Ronsard and Banville, and define 
Boileau, as he should be defined— 
“Hugo, écrit par Mallarmé.’’ How in 
this serene atmosphere of a fortress 
which has laughed at all the assaults 
of the Boches should anyone doubt 
the ultimate victory of France and 
England? 


IV. Wuy Victory Is Certain. 


“What do you think of my poiius?’’ 
asked a distinguished General, whose 
smile inspired confidence. ‘Are they 
not gay? Have they not belle humeur? 
In the trenches they are poilus, that is 
true enough. But see them on leave, 
and there is not one who is not rasé et 
astiqué.”’ There in a few words you 
have the truth of the French soldier. 
He goes about his work in a spirit of 
gaiety. Nothing comes amiss to him— 
not lack of sleep, nor hard toil, nor 
danger. He faces the worst with a 
happy smile. He is not silent, as the 
General already quoted confessed. 
“What a difference,” said he, ‘“‘be- 
tween the English soldiers and the 
French! My poilus, if a shot goes 
home, shouts for joy. But you 
English, you are épatanis! Your men 
say never a word; they shrug their 
shoulders, and go on.”’ By differenc 
roads the French and English arrive at 
the same goal. And now that I have 
seen the French soldiers working in 
the trenches, I know that their victory, 
and ours, is assured. They disturb 
their minds by no questionings. They 
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have taken the proper measure of the 
Boches, whom they hate and contemn, 
and for them the end is but a matter 
of time. 

In truth, the spirit of France is 
indomitable. Those who hint that our 
trusted Allies are weary of the war 
speak in ignorance. However long 
the war lasts, the French will insist 
upon the victory, and nothing less. 
They share our own justified fear of 
the politicians, but they fear nothing 
else besides. The feeling of nationality 
which binds all classes together is 
stronger than ever it was. The foolish 
cosmopolitanism which threatened 
French thought and French literature 
thirty years ago is over and done with. 
Everything that is not clear and logical 
is Boche. The young poets will 
not again come under the. sway of 
Ibsen and Maeterlinck. They will 
remain true to the pure and lofty 
traditions of their own country, and 
be content to keep unbroken the line 
which extends from Ronsard to Jean 
Moréas. France, in truth, is the 
country where they “talk literature,”’ 
and in many hours of converse I heard 
no other gospel preached than this. 

How different was the spirit which 
prevailed among the writers of France 
in 1870! Alas! then they were asked 
to explain away the certainty of 
defeat. “It is routine and rhetoric 
which have destroyed France,’ said 
one critic. ‘‘Yes,’’ murmured Gautier, 
‘it is classicism which has undone us.”’ 
And all the while Renan was heard 
extolling the superior wisdom of the 
enemy, or denouncing the spirit of the 
fatherland, which, said he, had been, 
displaced by Catholicism. ‘‘As ideal- 
ism,” he insisted, “is the heir of 
Catholicism, idealists ought not to 
have too close an attachment to the 
soil; they should be free from toils so 
miserably ethnographical as the toils 
of the country. The fatherland of 
idealists is the land which allows them 
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to think.’”’ Such pestilent stuff as 
that would be heard with patience 
nowhere in France of today, which 
delights to think that M. Romain 
Rolland is in exile. Nor is there now 
any Frenchman of distinction who 
would agree with Renan that Germany 
is the land which allows him to think. 
Happily the French think for them- 
selves, in the full knowledge that in 
Germany, the home of metaphysics 
and mystification, neither poetry nor 
thought will ever flourish. What, 
indeed, was Renan, when he tried to 
strip himself of patriotism, but a 
blagueur?’ And Renan, in his con- 
tempt of France, inspired Goncourt 
with his best epigram. ‘‘We are 
dying,” said he in 1870, “of nothing 
else than. blague,’’ and he added that 
he was proud to be the first to print 
this profound truth. 

In the France of today there are no 
blagueurs. There are men, resolved 
upon victory, and conscious of their 
superiority. The Germans, as we 
know, are poor psychologists, or they 
would have discovered long ago that a 
new spirit was awake in their Western 
neighbor. Long before the war there 
was growing up in France the con- 
sciousness of a national aristocracy, 
which defied the tricks of the politicians 
and the charlatanry of the cosmopoli- 
tans. And this aristocracy, opposed 
as it was to the facile sophistries of 
democracy, is a caste which demanded 
no privilege of birth. ‘‘All the true 
aristocrats of a nation,’ wrote M. 
Louis Bertrand in 1903, ‘recognize 
one another at first sight, no matter 
where they come from. This bumpkin 
who, his whip on his shoulder, follows a 
wagon, carries within him, may be, 
the soul of a master, and though he 
still dreams only of ease and fortune, 
his great nephews perhaps will dream 
of empire. Plebeian extraétion means 
nothing. If Rousseau was the son of a 
watchmaker, Hugo was the grandson 
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of a carpenter. And what a difference 
between them! We can well believe 
that the carpenter of Nancy was of 
another clay than that of the watch- 
maker of Geneva. In spite of all his 
efforts to stiffen himself to virtue the 
. author of ‘Emile’ remains a bohemian 
and a slave in revolt. In the baseness 
of his morals you smell the filth of his 
origin, and beneath the tinsel of his 
rhetoric you can see, coming through 
the apron of the lackey. In spite of 
all his errors and his democratic 
flatteries, the author of ‘Les Misera- 
bles’ remains the Son of the House, 
the scion of an old race, laborious and 
determined to conquer.”’ 

There began a saner and _ wiser 
method of life than ever was known 
since the third republic came into 
being. It replaced the old chatter of 
equality by a lofty respect for in- 
tellectual excellence. Nor was_ it 
without its proper effect. The worn-out 
blagues, which superficially had brought 
France into disrepute, were super- 
seded by the cult of tradition, the 
worship of old France, and all that 
she meant of military glory and noble 
poetry. And thus there returned to 
France that classicism which Gautier 
said falsely had been her undoing in 
1870. The tired romanticism, the 
foolish naturalism of Zola, the deli- 
quescence not of the poets but of the 
poeticules, were forgotten in a study 
of the old masters of the French tongue, 
and the way was made clear for a sane 
interpretation of the present by the 
past. Soa Wwige jealousy for their own 
country led the writers of France to 
inquire into the policies of other lands, 
to discover the essential sympathy of 
England, obscured though it was by 
the timidity of our Radical politicians, 
and to detect in Germany the cease- 
less, inveterate enemy. To M. Charles 
Maurras, more deeply than to any 
other writer, is France indebted. for 
the new spirit which breathes within 
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her. Before the war he and his dis- 
ciples, for he founded a school of 
thought, warned their country of the 
dangers that lay ahead of her. Their 
warning fell on deaf ears. In Paris, 
as in London, the demagogues thought 
that they had something better to do 
than to discuss the unpopular subject of 
national defense. But M. Charles 
Maurras was indefatigable. He fought 


With tiréless energy for the classics of 


France as for her security, and he was 
gallantly supported by his eloquent 
lieutenants. Let it be remembered 
in M. Léon Daudet’s honor, that with 
the greatest skill he uncovered the 
network of German espionage which 
in 1914 lay beneath the surface of 
French life, an exploit which, says a 
French soldier, was worth an army 
corps. Truly in the dark days before 
the war, France, like England, was 
asleep. But brave men have awakened 
her, and when leisure is given her after 
peace is signed, she will understand and 
repay the debt of gratitude which she 
owes to the foresight of men like M. 
Charles Maurras. 

It is this new France, inspired by a 
reverence for the past and by a love of 
her own glory in atts and arms, thai is 
resolved upon the defeat of Germany. 
Serene in her confidence, gay in the 
contemplation of the struggle which 
lies ahead, she faces calmly both the 
assaults of her enemy and the intrigues 
of the politicians, upon whom she 
keeps a jealous and watchful eye. She 
has no thought of any peace save that 
which she shall help to dictate. The 
Bolos, who still plot and plan in spite 
of her, she knows how to detect and to 
punish. She has a firm faith in her 
generals, and in the brave soldiers who 
fight under their command. Above all, 
she cherishes that tranquillity which 
comes of sound doctrine rightly under- 
stood. For it is not only with guns that 
we shall conquer our enemies, but with a 
swifter, juster intelligence than theirs. 
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It has been said that the war has 
increased the sensibility of France 
at the expense of her intelligence. 
There is no evidence of this change of 
mind and heart. It is a war of op- 
posed intelligences, and France has no 
difficulty in showing herself clearer in 
thought than her adversary. Her 
Commander-in-Chief, as has been 
pointed out by an acute critic,* is 
nearer to Laplace than to Leonidas 
Where there is less opportunity of 
personal courage, there is more chance 
for elevation of spirit and tenacity of 
character. ‘‘Whatever we do,’ wrote 
M. Psichari, now among the heroic 
dead, ‘‘we put intelligence above every- 
thing. Purity of heart avails much. 
But a Frenchman will always believe 
that sin is more agreeable to God 
than stupidity.”” And it is because 
France faces Germany with perfect 
lucidity that she will win. She is 
mistress of herself because she is con- 
scious of herself. She opposes to the 
false mysticism of the Germaus—a 
mysticism which persuades its dupes 
to bow down before a barbaric deity, 
to perform such savage rites as 
driving nails into a piece of wood, and 
arrogantly to believe’ that the worst 
crime is a virtue because it is theirs—a 
quiet sense of reality. She will deceive 
neither herself nor others. She under- 
stands the task which she is set to per- 
form, and she will not rest nor waver 
until the task is done. Her conception 
of discipline proves that she is very 
far above her foe in sensibility as in 
intelligence. Discipline for the German 
is a passive quality, which admits 
neither thought nor doubt. The Ger- 
man soldier has been so stubbornly 
drilled that probably he could not 
reason if he would. When he is under 
orders, he ceases to be a sentient being; 
he becomes a part of a machine. That 
is not the French view. ‘‘Diseipline,”’ 

*M. Joachim Gasquet, whose book ‘ Les 


Bienfaits de la Guerre,”’ I warmly commend to 
my readers. 
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says General Foch, “implies an act of 
thought, of reflection, and not im- 
mobility of spirit, nor the silence of 
the ranks.” Thus we arrive at an 
essential difference between the French 
and the Boches, and the difference is 
of good omen. Even in a war of: 
machines it is character which will 
triumph in the end. For intelligence 
will always prove | Superior to the 
obedient avoidance of responsibility; a 
gay confidence will win the victory 
from a morose brutality; a serene 
knowledge of things as they are will 
never submit to the noisy practice 
of prehistoric rites. In ocher words, 
in spite of what M. Renan said 
in 1870, France will win, because, 
being herself, she is satisfied with 
her own enlightenment, and has a 
proper contempt for German philoso- 
phy and all its works. 


V. Paris In WARTIME. 


It was only when I returned to 
Paris that a passing doubt cast a 
shadow upon my optimism. At the 
front politics are valued at their proper 
worth. The problem in the trenches 
seems simple and clear: to beat the 
Boches. There is no doubt there where 
the victory will be ‘“pourvu que les 
civils tiennent,’’ as M. Forain has said 
with his mordant wit. In Paris there are 
rumors always of ministerial changes, 
of treachery in high places, of Bolo 
and his accomplices. But the shadow 
is quickly dispelled. These scandals 
are the price that is paid for, parlia- 
mentary government. The demagos ues 
must have their intrigues, I suppose, 
as the dog must have his bone; and so 
long as the law is strong enough to 
lay the evil-doer by the heels, to 
check the traitor who would deceive 
his country into a false peace for his 
own advantage, no great harm is done. 
For the rest, Paris is what she always 
was—a happy, beautiful, talkative 
resort. On the Boulevards soldiers of 
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many nations jostle the Parisians, 
pack the cafés, and fill the theaters. 
Here you might think that, but for 
the uniforms, there is no trace of the 
war. But, if you would seize a just 
impression, cross the water, look at 
the real Paris, and mark its emptiness. 
The Latin Quarter is dead—a place of 
vacancy and silence. How shall you 
observe its solitude without emotion? 
The joyous band of students and 
poets and painters, who before the war 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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beat its pavements and haunted its 
taverns, are one and all at the front 
or have paid the last debt that they 
owed to their fatherland. On the 
Boulevard St. Michel, in truth, you 
get the same feeling of sacrifice which 
comes to you as you watch the empty 
courts of the colleges at Cambridge and 
Oxtord. And you realize there that all 
the youth of France, as of England, “are 
on fire’ that ‘“‘honor’s thought reigns 
solely in the breast of every man.” 
Charles Whibley. 





THE SPY IN BLACK. 


By J. Storer Ciovusron. 
PART I, 


Tue Narrative OF LIEUTENANT VON BELKE (OF THE GERMAN Navy). 


III. Berxinp THE WALL. 


“Ruinous” these farm buildings 
certainly were; but ‘“uninhabited’’— 
obviously not quite! I rose stealthily 
and crossed to the door, and just as I 
reached it the door of the other house 
began to open. I stepped back and 
peered round the corner for quite a 
minute before anything more hap- 
pened. My neighbor, whoever he was, 
seemed unconscionably slow in his 
movements. 

And then a very old, bent, and 
withered woman appeared, with a 
gray shawl about her head. As she 
looked slowly round her, first to one 
side and then to the other, I cautiously 
drew back; but even as I did so I knew 
it was too late. A wisp of smoke had 
given us both away. This time it was 
a trail from my cigarette which I 
could see quite plainly drifting through 
the open door. 

I heard her steps coming towards 
me, and then her shadow filled the 
doorway. There was nothing for it 
but taking the bull by the horns. 

“Good morning!’ I said genially. 


She did not start. She did not speak. 
She just stared at me out of as un- 
pleasant-looking a pair of old eyes as 
I have ever looked into. I suspected 
at once why the old crone lived here 
by herself; she did not look as if she 
would be popular among her neighbors. 

“T think it is going to be a fine day,” 
I continued breezily. 

She simply continued to stare; and 
if ever I saw suspicion in human eyes, I 
saw it in hers. 

“What do you think yourself?” I 
inquired with a smile. “I have no 
doubt you are more weatherwise than 
ad 

Then at last she spoke, and I thought 
I had never heard a more sinister 
remark. 

“Maybe it will be a fine day for 
some,”’ she replied. 

“T hope I may be one of them!” I 
said as cheerfully as possible. 

She said not one word in reply, and 
her silencs completed the ominous 
innuendo. 

It struek me that a word of ex- 
planation would be advisable. 

“My bicycle broke down,” I said, 
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“and I took the liberty of bringing it 
in here to repair it.” 

Her baleful gaze turned upon my 
hapless motor-cycle. 

“What for did you have to mend it 
in here?’”’ she inquired; very per- 
tinently, I could not but admit. 

“It was the most convenient place 
I could find,’’ I replied carelessly. 

“To keep it from the rain, maybe?’ 
she suggested. 

“Well,” I ‘admitted, ‘‘a roof has 
some advantages.” 

“Then,” said she, ‘“you’ve, been here 
a long while, for there’s been no rain 
since I wakened up.” 

“But I didn’t say I came here for 
shelter,’’ I said hastily. 

She stared at me again for a few 
moments. 

“You're saying first one thing and 
then the other,’”’ she pronounced. 

I felt inclined to tell her that she 
had missed her vocation. What a 
terrible specimen of the brow-beating, 
cross-examining lawyer, she would 
have made! However, I decided that 
my safest line was cheerful politeness. 

“Have it your own way, my good 
dame!”’ I said lightly,, 

Her evil eyes transfixed me. 

“You'll be a foreigner,’’ she said. 

“A foreigner!’ I exclaimed; ‘why 
on earth should you think that?’ 

“You’re using queer words,” she 
replied. 

‘“‘What words?” I demanded. 

“Dame is the German for an old 
woman,”’ said she. 

This astonishing philological dis- 
covery might have amused me at, 
another time, but at this moment it 
only showed me too clearly how her 
thoughts were running. 

“Well,” said I, “‘if it’s German, I can 
only say it is the first word of that 
beastly language I’ve ever spoken!”’ 

Again I was answered by a very 
ominous silence. It occurred to me 
very forcibly that the sooner I re- 








moved myself from this neighborhood 
the better. 

‘Well,’ I said, “my bicycle is 
mended now, so I had better be off.’’ 

“You had that,’”’ she agreed. 

“Goodbye!” I cried as I led my 
cycle out, but she never spoke a syl- 
lable in reply. 

“Fate has not lost much time in 
forcing my hand!’’,J said to myself as 
I pushed my motor-cycle along the 
track towards the highroad. I thought 
it wiser not to look round, but just 
before I reached the road I glanced 
over my left shoulder, and there was 
the old woman crossing the fields at a 
much brisker ‘pace than I should 
have given her credit for, and head- 
ing straight for the nearest farm. 
My hand was being forced with a 
vengeance. 

Instinetively I should liked to have 
turned uphill and got clear of this dis- 
trict immediately, but I was not sure 
how my cycle would behave itself, 
and dared not risk a stiff ascent to 
begin with. So I set off at top speed 
down the road I had come the night 
before, passing the old crone at a little 
distance off, and noticing more than 
one laborer in the fields or woman at 
a house door, staring with interest at 
this early morning rider. When the 
news had spread of where he had come 
from, and with what language he inter- 
larded his speech, they might do some- 
thing more than stare. There was a 
telegraph-office not at all far away. 

As I sped down that hill and swung 
round away from the sea at the foot, 
I did a heap of quick thinking. As 
things had turned out, I dared not 
make for any place of concealment far 
off the highroads. Now that there was 
a probability of the hue and cry being 
raised, or at least of a lookout being 
kept for me, the chances of successfully 
slipping up the valley of some burn 
without anyone’s notice were enor- 
mously decreased. I had but to glance 
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round at the openness of the country- 
side to realize that. No; on the high- 
roads I could at least run away, but 
up in the moors I should be a mere 
trapped rat. 

Then I had the bright thought of 
touring in zigzag fashion round and 
round the island, stopping every here 
and there to address an inhabitant and 
. leave a false clue, so as to confuse my 
possible pursuers. But ‘what about my 
petrol? 
actually did come to be chased. So I 
gave up that scheme. 

Finally, I decided upon a plan which 
really seems to me now to be as prom- 
ising as any I could think of. About 
the least likely place to look for me 
would be a few miles farther along the 
same road that ran past my last night’s 
refuge, in the opposite direction from 
that in which people had seen me start. 
I resolved to make a detour and then 
work back to that road. 

I had arrived at this decision by the 
time I reached the scene of last night’s 
mishap. Fortunately my cycle was 
running like a deer now, and I swept 
up the little slope in a few seconds and 
sped round the loch, opening up fresh 
vistas of round-topped heather hills 
and wide green or brown valleys every 
minute. At a lonely bit of the road 
I jumped off, studied my map afresh, 
and then dashed on again. 

Presently a side road opened, leading 
back towards the coast, and round the 
corner I sped; but even as I did so the 
utter hopelessness of my performance 
struck nié‘vividly—that is to say, if a 
really serious and organized hunt for 
me were to be set afoot. For the road- 
side was dotted with houses, often at 
considerable intervals it is true, but 
then all of them had such confound- 
edly wide views over that open coun- 
try. There was a house or two at the 
very corner where I turned, and I dis- 
tinetly saw a face appearing at a win- 
dow to watch me thunder past. The 


I might need every drop if I 
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noise these motor-cycles make is simply 
infernal! 

It was then that I fell into the true 
spirit for such an adventure. Since the 
chances were everywhere against me if 
my enemies took certain steps, well 
then, the only thing to do was to hope 
they did not take them and dismiss that 
matter from my mind. I was taking 
the best precautions I could think of, 
and the cooler I kept and better spirits 
I was in, the more likely would luck 
be to follow me. For luck is a discern- 
ing lady and likes those who trust her. 
Accordingly,’ the. sun being now out 
and the morning beautifully fine, I 
decided to enjoy the scenery and make 
the most of a day ashore. 

My first step was to ease up and 
ride just as slowly as I could, and then 
I saw at once that I was doing the 
wisest thing in every way. I made less 
noise and less dust, and was altogether 
much less of a phenomenon. And this 
encouraged me greatly to keep to my 
new resolution. 

“If I leave it all to luck, she will 
advise me well!” I said to myself. 

I headed coastwards through a wide 
marshy valley with but few houses 
about, and in a short ‘time saw the sea 
widening before me and presently 
struck the road I was seeking. At the 
junction I cbeyed an impulse, and, 
jumping off my cycle, paused to survey 
the scenery. A fertile vale fell from 
where I stood, down to a small bay 
between headlands. ° It was filled with 
little farms, and all at once there came 
over me an extraordinary impression 
of peacefulness and rest. Could it 
actually be that this was a country at 
war; that naval war, indeed, was very 
very close at hand, and beneath those 
shining waters a submarine might even 
now be stealing or a loose mine drift- 
ing? The wide, sunshiny, placid atmo- 
sphere of the scene, with its vast. ex- 
panse of clear blue sky, larks singing 
high up and sea-birde crying about the 
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shore, soothed my spirits like a magi- 
cian’s wand. I mounted and rode on 
again in an amazingly pleasant frame 
of mind for a spy within a_hair’s- 
breadth of capture, and very probably 
of ignominious death. 

Up a long hill my engine gently 
throbbed, with moorland on either side 
that seemed to be so desolated by the 
gales and sea spray that even heather 
could searcely flourish. I meant: to 
stop and rest by the wayside, but after 
a look at the map I thought on the 
whole I had better put another mile 
or two between me and the lady with 
the baleful eyes. At the top I had a 
very wide prospect of inland country 
to the left, a treeless northern-looking 
scene, all green and brown with many 
lakes reflecting the sunshine. A more 
hopeless land to hide in I never beheld, 
and I was confirmed in my reckless 
resolution. Chance alone must protect 
me. 

Down a still steeper hill I rode, only 
now amid numberless small farms, and 
with another bay shining ahead. The 
road ran nearly straight into the water 
and then bent suddenly and followed 
the rim of the bay, with nothing but 
empty sea-links on the: landward side. 
The farms were left behind, a mansion- 
house by the shore was still a little 
distance ahead, and there was not a 
living soul in sight as I came to a small 
stone-walled enclosure squeezed in 
bet ‘een the road and the beach below. 
I jumped off, led my cycle round this 
and laid it on the ground, and then 
seated myself with my back against 
the low wall of loose stones and my 
feet almost projecting over the edge of 
the steep slope of pebbles that fell down 
to the sand. 

I was only just out of sight, but 
unless anyone should walk along the 
beach, out of sight I certainly was, and 
it struek me foreibly that ever since 
I had given myself up to luck, every 
impulse had been an inspiration. If 
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I were conducting the search for my- 
self, would I ever dream of looking 
for the mysterious runaway behind a 
wall three feet high within twenty 
paces of a public road and absolutely 
exposed to a wide sweep of beach? 
“No,” I told myself, “I certainly 
should not!’’ 

There I sat for hour after hour bask- 
ing in the sunshine, and yet despite my 
heavy clothing. kept at a bearable tem- 
perature by gentle airs of cool breeze 
off the sea. The tide, which was pretty 
high when I arrived, crept slowly down 
the sands, but save for the cruising and 
running of gulls and little piping shore- 
birds, that was all the movement on 
the beach. Not a soul appeared below 
me all that time. The calm shining 
sea remained absolutely empty except 
once for quarter of an hour or so when 
a destroyer was creeping past far 
out. To the seaward there was not a 
hint of danger or the least cause. for 
apprehension. 

On the road behind me I did hear 
sounds several times, which I confess 
disturbed my equanimity much more 
than I meant to let them. Once a 
motor-car buzzed past, and not to hold 
my breath as the sound swelled so 
rapidly and formidably was more than 
I could achieve. The jogging of a 
horse and trap twice set me wondering, 
despite myself, whether there were a 
couple of men with carbines aboard. 
But the slow prolonged rattling and 
creaking of carts was perhaps the sound 
that worried me most. They took such 
an interminable time to.pass!, I con- 
ceived a very violent distaste for carts. 

I do take some credit to myself that 
not once did I yield to the temptation 
to peep over my wall and see who it 
was that passed along the road. I 
did not even turn and try to peer 
through the chinks in the stones, but 
simply sat like a limpet till the sounds 
had died completely away. The only 
precaution I took was to extinguish 
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my cigarette if I chanced at the mo- 
ment to be smoking. 

In the course of my long bask in that 
sun bath I ate most of my remaining 
sandwiches and a cake or two of choco- 
late, but kept the remainder against 
emergencies. At last as the sun wore 
round, gradually descending till it 
shone right into my eyes, and I real- 
ized that the afternoon was getting 
far through, hope began to rise higher 
and higher. It actuatly seemed as if 
I were going to be allowed to remain 
within twenty yards of a highroad till 
night fell. ‘‘And then let them look 
for me!’’ I thought. 

I don’t think my access of optimism 
caused me to make any incautious 
movement. I know I was not smoking, 
in fact it must simply have been luck 
determined to show me that I was not 
her only favorite. Anyhow, when I 
first heard a footstep it was on the grass 
within five yards of me, and the next 
moment a man came round the corner 
of the wall and stopped dead short at 
the sight of me. 

He was a countryman, a small 
farmer or hired man, I should judge— 
a broad-faced, red-bearded, wide- 
shouldered, pleasant-looking fellow, 
and he must have been walking for 
some distance on the grass by the 
roadside, though what made him step 
the few yards out of his way to look 
round the corner of the wall, I have 
never discovered to this day. Possibly 
he meant to descend to the beach at 
that point. Anyhow there he was, and 
as we looked into one another’s eyes for 
a momeht in'silence, I could tell as 
surely as if he had said the words that 
he had heard the story of the suspicious 
motor-cyclist. 


IV. Tue Nalts. 


“A fine afternoon,” 
without rising, and I hope without 
showing any sigh of emotion other than 
pleasure at making an acquaintance. 


I remarked,. 
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“Aye,”’ said he, briefly and warily. 

This discouraging manner was very 
ominous, for the man was as good- 
natured and agreeable-looking a fellow 
as I ever met. 

“The weather looks like keeping up,” 
I said. 

He continued to look at me steadily, 
and made no answer at all this time. 
Then he turned his back to me very 
deliberately, lifted his felt hat, and 
waved it two or three times round his 
head, evidently to someone in the dis- 
tance. I saw instantly that mischief 
was afoot and time precious, yet the 
fellow was evidently determined and 
stout-hearted, besides being physically 
very powerful, and it would never do 
to rouse his suspicions to the pitch of 
grappling with me. Of course I might 
use my revolver, but I had no wish to 
add a civilian’s death to the other 
charge I might have to face before 
that sun had set. Suddenly luck served 
me well again by putting into my head 
a well-known English cant phrase. 

“Are you often taken ‘like that?” I 
inquired with a smile. 

He turned round again and stared 
blankly. I imitated the movement of 
waving a hat, and laughed. 

“Or is it a family custom?’ I asked. 

He was utterly taken aback, and 
looked rather foolish. I sat still and 
continued to smile at him. And then 
he broke into a smile himself. 

“T was just waving on a friend,’ he 
explained, and I could detect a note of 
apology in his voice. For the moment 
he was completely hoodwinked. How 
long it would last heaven knew, but I 
clearly could not afford to imitate Mr. 
Asquith, and ‘‘wait and see.”’ 

“Oh,”’ I said with a laugh, “I see!”’ 

And then I glanced at my wristlet 
watch, and sprang to my feet with an 
exclamation. 

“By Jove, I'll be late!’’ I said, and 
picking up my cycle wheeled it briskly 
to the road, remarking genially as I 
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went, ‘‘the days are not so long as 
they were!’’ 

I never saw a man more obviously 
divided in mind. Was I the suspicious 
person he fancied at first? Or was I 
an honest and peaceable gentleman? 
Meanwhile I had cast one brief but 
sufficient glance along the road. Just 
at the foot of the steep hill down which 
I-had come in the morning a man was 
mounting a motor-cycle. Beside him 
stood one or two others—country folk, 
so far as I could judge at the distance, 
and, piecing things together, it seemed 
plain that my friend had ‘lately been 
one of the party, and that the man 
they had been gossiping with was a 
motor-cyclist in search of me, who had 
actually paused to make inquiries 
within little over a quarter of a mile 
from where I sat. Quite possibly he 
had been there for some time, and 
almost certainly he would have ridden 
past without suspecting my presence 
if it had not been for the diabolical 
mishap of this chance encounter. 

I had planted my cycle on the road, 
and was ready to mount before my 
friend had made up his mind what to 
do. Even then his procedure luckily 
lacked decision. 

“Beg pardon, sir—!’’ he 
making a step towards me. 

“Good evening!’’ I shouted, and the 
next instant the engine had started, and 
I was in my saddle. 

Even then my pursuer had got up 
so much speed that he must surely 
have caught me had he not stopped 
to make inquiry of my late acquaint- 
ance. I was rounding a eorner at the 
moment, and so was able to glance over 
my shoulder and see what was hap- 
pening. The cyclist was then in the 
act of remounting, and I noted that 
he was in very dark clothes. It might 
or might not have been a uniform, but 
I fancied it was. Anyhow, I felt pecul- 
iarly little enthusiasm for making his 
acquaintance. 


began, 
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On I sped, working rapidly up to 
forty miles an hour, and quite careless 
now of any little sensation I might 
cause. I had sensations myself, and 
did not grudge them to other people. 
The road quickly left the coast and 
turned directly inland, and presently 
it began to wind along the edge of a 
long reedy stretch of water, with a 
steep bank above it on the other side. 
The windings gave’me several chances 
of catching a glimpse of my pursuer, 
and I saw that I was gaining nothing; 
in fact, if anything, he was overhaul- 


ing me. 
“T’ll try them!’’ I said to myself. 
“Them’’ were nails. Wiedermann 


had done me no more than justice in 
assuming I had come well provided 
against possible contingencies. Each 
of my side-pockets had a little packet 
of large-headed, sharp-pointed nails. 
I had several times thrown them experi- 


‘ mentally on the floor of my cabin, and 


found that a gratifying number lay 
point upwards. I devoutly prayed they 
would behave as reasonably now. 

This stretch of road was ideal for 
their use—narrow and with not a 
house to give succor or a spectator to 
witness such a very suspicious per- 
formance. I threw a handful behind 
me, and at the next turn of the road 
glanced round to see results. The 
man was still going strong. I threw 
another handful and then a third, but 
after that the road ran straight for a 
space, and it was only when it bent to 
the right round the head of the loch 
that I was able to see him again. He 
had stopped far back, and was exam- 
ining his tires. 

The shadows by this time were 
growing long, but there were still some 
hours before darkness would really 
shelter me, and in the meantime what 
was I to do with myself, and where to 
turn? Judging from the long time that 
had elapsed between my discovery 
in the early morning and the appear- 
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ance of this cyclist at the very place 
which I had thought would be the 
last where they would seek me, the 
rest of the island had probably been 
searched and the hue and cry had 
died down by this time. So for some 
time I ought to be fairly safe anywhere: 
until, in fact, my pursuer had reached 
a telegraph office, and other scouts had 
then been collected and sent out. And 
if my man was an average human 
being, he would certainly waste a lot 
of precious time in trying to pump up 
his tires or mend them before giving it 
up as a bad job and walking to a tele- 
graph office. 

That, in fact, was what he did, for 
in this open country I was able a few 
minutes later to see him in the far 
distance still stopping by that loch 
shore. But though I believe in trusting 
to chance, I like to give myself as many 
chances as possible. I knew where all 
the telegraph offices were, and one was 
a little nearer him than I quite liked. 
So half a mile farther on, at a quiet 
spot on a hill, I jumped off and 
swarmed up one of the telegraph posts 
by the roadside, and then I took out 
of my pocket another happy inspira- 
tion. When I came down again, there 
was a gap in the wire. 

There was now quite a good chance 
that I might retain my freedom till 
night fell, and if I could hold out so 
long as that—well, we should see what 
happened then! But what was to be 
done in the meantime? A strong temp- 
tation assailed me, and I yielded to it. 
I should get as near to my night’s 
rendezvous as possible, and try to find 
some secluded spot there. It was not 
perhaps the very wisest thing to risk 
being seen there by daylight and bring 
suspicion on the neighborhood where 
I meant to spend two or three days; 
but you will presently see why I was so 
strongly tempted. So great, in fact, 
was the temptation that till I got there 
I hardly thought of the risk. 
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I rode for a little longer through the 
same kind of undulating, loch-strewn 
inland country, and then I came again 
close to the sea. But it was not the 
open sea this time. It was a fairly 
wide sound that led from the ocean into 
a very important place, and immedi- 
ately I began to see things. What 
things they were precisely I may not 
say, but they had to do with warfare, 
with making this sound about as easy 
for a hostile ship to get through, 
whether above the water or below, as a 
pane of glass is for a bluebottle. As I 
rode very leisurely, with my head half 
turned round all the while, I felt that 
my time was not wasted if I escaped 
safely, having seen simply what I now 
noted. For my eye could put interpre- 
tations on features that would convey 
nothing to the ordinary traveler. 

Gradually up and up a long gentle 
incline I rode, with the sound falling 
below me and a mass of high dark hills 
rising beyond it. Behind me the sun 
was now low, and my shadow stretched 
long on the empty road ahead. For it 
was singularly empty, and the country- 
side was utterly peaceful; only at sea 
was there life—with death very close 
beside it. And now and then there rose 
at intervals a succession of dull, heavy 
sounds that made the earth quiver. 
I knew what they meant! 

Then came a dip, and then a very 
steep long hill through moorland coun- 
try. And then quite suddenly and 
abruptly I came to the top. It was a 
mere knife-edge, with the road in- 
stantly beginning to descend steeply 
on the other side, but I did not descend 
with the road. I jumped off and stared 
with bated breath. 

Ahead of me and far below, a wide 
island-encircled sheet of water lay 
placid and smiling in the late afternoon 
sunshine. Strung along one side of it 
were lines of gray ships, with a little 
smoke rising from most of their fun- 
nels, but lying quite still and silent— 
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as still and silent as the farms and fields 
on shore. Those distant patches of 
gray, with the thin drifts of smoke and 
the masts encrusted with small gray 
blobs rising out of their midst, those 
were the cause of all my country’s 
troubles. But for them peace would 
have long since been dictated, and a 
mightier German Empire would be 
towering above all other States in the 
world. How I hated—and yet (being a 
sailor myself) how I respected them! 

One solitary monster of this Armada 
was slowly moving across the land- 
locked basin. Parallel to her and far 
away moved a tiny vessel with'a small 
square thing following her at an even 
distance, and the sun shining on this 
showed its color red. Suddenly out of 
the monster shot a series of long bright 
flashes. Nothing else happened for 
several seconds, and then almost simul- 
taneously ‘“‘Boom! boom! boom!’’ hit 
my ear, and a group of tall white foun- 
tains sprang up around the distant 
red target. The Grand Fleet of Eng- 
land was preparing for “The Day”’! 

I knew the big vessel at a glance; I 
knew her, at least, as one of a certain 
four, and for some moments I watched 
her gunnery practice, too fascinated 
to stir. I noted how the fall of her 
shells was spread—in fact I noted 
several things; and then it occurred 
to me abruptly that I stood a remark- 
ably good chance of having a wall at 
my back and a handkerchief over my 
eyes if I lingered in this open road much 
longer. And the plea that I was enjoy- 
ing the excellent gun-practice made by 
H.M. S. Blank would searcely be ac- 
cepted as an extenuating circumstance! 

I glanced quickly round, and then 
I realized how wonderfully luck was 
standing by me. At the summit of that 
hill there were naturally no houses, 
and as the descending road on either 
side made a sharp twist almost imme- 
diately, I stood quite invisible on my 
outlook tower. The road, moreover, 
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ran through a kind of neck, with 
heather rising on either side; and in a 
moment I had hauled my cycle up the 
bank on the landward side, and was out 
of sight over the edge, even should any 
traveler appear. 

After a few minutes’ laborious drag- 
ging of my cycle I found myself in a 
small depression in the heather, where, 
by lying down, I could remain quite 
out of sight unless someone walked 
right into me—andiit seemed improb- 
able that anyone should take such a 
promenade with the good road so close 
at hand. By raising myself on my 
knees I could command the same 
engrossing view I had seen from the 
road, only I now also saw something 
of the country that sloped down to the 
sea; and with a thrill of exultation I 
realized that this prospect actually 
included our rendezvous. 


V. WalITING. 


What I saw when I cautiously peered 
over the rim of that little hollow was 
(beginning at the top) a vast expanse 
of pale-blue sky, with fleecy clouds 
down near the horizon already tinged 
with pink reflections from the sunset 
far off behind my back. Then came 
a shining glimpse of the North Sea; 
then a rim of green islands, rising on 
the right to high heather hills; then 
the land-locked waters and the gray 
ships now getting blurred and less 
distinct; then some portions of the 
green land that sloped up to where I 
lay; and among these fields, and not 
far away from me, the steep roof and 
gable-top of a gray, oldsfashidned 
house. It was the parish manse, the 
pacific abode of the professional expo- 
nent and. exemplar of peace—the 
parish minister; and yet, curiously 
enough, it was that house which my 
eyes devoured. 

The single ship had now ceased 
firing and anchored with her consorts, 
the fleet had grown too indistinct to 
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note anything of its composition, and 
there was nothing to distract my atten- 
tion from the house. I looked at it 
hard and long and studied the lie of the 
ground between it and me, and then 
I lay down on a couch of soft heather 
and began to think. 

So far as I could see I had done 
nothing yet to draw suspicion to this 
particular spot, for no one at all seemed 
to have seen me, but it was manifest 
that there would :be a hard and close 
hunt for the mysterious motor-cyclist 
on the morrow. I began to half regret 
that I had cut that telegraph wire and 
advertised myself so patently for what 
I was. Now it was quite obvious that 
for some days to come motor-cycling 
would be an unhealthy pastimein these 
islands. Even at night how many 
ears would be listening for my “‘phut- 
phut-phut,’’ and how many eyes would 
be scanning the dark roads? A few 
judiciously placed and very simple 
barricades—a mere bar on two up- 
rights with a sentry beside each—and 
what chance would I have of getting 
back to that distant »bay, especially 
as I had just been seen so near it? 

‘‘However,’’ I said to myself, ‘‘that 
is looking too far ahead. It was not 
my fault I brought this hornet’s nest 
about my ears. Just bad luck and a 
clumsy sailor!’’ 

Just then I heard something ap- 
proaching on the road below me, and 
in a minute or two it became unmis- 
takably the sound of a horse and trap. 
At one place I could catch a glimpse of 
this road between the hummocks of 
heather,:iand I raised myself again 
and looked out. In a moment the 
horse and trap appeared, and I got a 
sensation I shall not soon forget. Not 
that there seemed to the casual passer- 
by anything in the least sensational 


about this equipage. He would merely 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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have noticed that it contained, besides 
the driver, a few articles of luggage 
and a gentleman in a flat-looking felt 
hat and an overcoat—both of them 
black. This gentleman was sitting 
with his back to me (he was in a 
small wagonette) but I could scarcely 
doubt who it was. But only arriving 
tonight! 

Curiosity and anxiety so devoured 
me that I ran a little risk. Getting 
out of my hollow, I crawled forward 
on my hands and knees till I could 
catch a glimpse of the side road leading 
to that house; and there I lay flat 
on my face ahd watched. 

Down the steep hill the horse pro- 
ceeded at a walk, and what between 
my impatience to make sure and my 
consciousness of my own rashness in 
quitting even for a moment my shel- 
tered hollow, I passed a few very un- 
comfortable minutes. The light by 
this time was failing fast, but it was 
quite clear enough to see (or be seen), 
and at last I caught one more glimpse 
of that horse and trap—turning off the 
road just where I expected. And then 
I was crawling back with more haste 
than dignity. 

It was “him’’! And he had only 
arrived tonight. «If it had not been for 
my accident, in what a nice dilemma 
I should have been landed! Never did 
I bless anyone more fervently than that 
awkward sailor who had let my cycle 
slip, and as for the wave of salt water 
which wet it, it seemed to have sprung 
from the age of miracles. 

The trouble of my discovery and its 
possible consequences still remained, 
but I thought little enough of that now, 
so thankful did I feel for what had noi 
happened. And then I stretched my- 
self out again on the heather, waiting 
with ali the patience I could muster for 
the falling of night. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL ZIONISM. 


The recent declaration of the British 
Government that they will use their 
best endeavors to facilitate the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a National 
Home for the Jewish people, not only 
constitutes an important event in the 
progress of the Great War, but inaugu- 
rates a new era in the annals of Israel. 
It sets the seal of official approval 
upon Zionist aspirations and provides 
a solemn pledge that their realization 
will form an essential factor in the 
war settlement. The prospect of its 
fulfilment opens up a splendid vista 
in the new world that will follow the 
present epoch of carnage and desola- 
tion. But its real significance can most 
fully be appreciated by a brief review 
of the development of the Jewish 
national movement, or, as it is gener- 
ally known, Political Zionism. 

The history of the Jewish national 
movement is distinguished from that 
of the national movement of all other 
peoples in the world. The Jews are 
proverbially known as a peculiar peo- 
ple, and it is therefore but natural that 
the manifestation of their nationalist 
aspirations should likewise present 
some peculiar features. Unlike all 
other peoples, the Jews waited for 
nearly nineteen hundred years after 
the loss of their independence before 
taking any energetic steps to secure its 
restoration; they have pursued their 
nationalist ideal, not in their ances- 
tral country, but in the countless cen- 
ters of their dispersion; and they 
have worked for the rehabilitation of 
their corporate life, not in opposition 
to the will of the State that had made 
them exiles and that has become a mere 
memory, but with the sympathy and 
the goodwill of nearly every State that 
has granted them asylum. And a 
further notable feature of their nation- 
alist endeavors is that they have all 
along avoided the methods of violence, 


sedition, and treason, which are com- 
monly regarded as essential factors of 
every nationalist movement, and have 
concentrated themselves on peaceful 
propaganda, practical organization, 
and political negotiation. A people 
that has survived the countless suc- 
cession of States and dynasties that 
have endeavored to crush it could well 
afford to dispense with all the militant 
paraphernalia of nationalist agitation. 
The Jewish national movement is 
now but twenty years old, though the 
Jewish national ideal is nearly twenty 
centuries old. But there is no antithe- 
sis between the two; the movement is 
simply the logical and inevitable com- 
plement of the ideal, and the long 
span of centuries that had to be bridged 
before the ideal reached the stage of 
the real is accounted for by the state 
of subjection in which the Jews, for, 
the most part, existed until very far 
into the nineteenth century. For 
nearly two thousand years the tradi- . 
tional love of Zion, the hope in the 
ingathering-of Israel in the Holy Land, 
found expression merely in a religious 
form—in prayers and pilgrimages— 
whilst ever and again, in the gloom of 
the Middle Ages, it was fanned into 
flame by a false Messiah who heralded 
the return to Zion and then aban- 
doned his deluded followers to despair. 
Not until the nineteenth century was 
any energetic desire evinced to convert 
the prayer into practice, the idea into 
areality. Not until western Jewry, had 
already secured its political emanci- 
pation did it possess sufficient self- 
confidence and energy to proceed to 
the greater task of its national regen- 
eration in the land of its fathers. 
Even at the close of the eighteenth 
century the plan of repeopling the 
Holy Land with the children of Israel 
had been trumpeted forth by the great 
Napoleon; but although his ery died 
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away like a voice in the wilderness it 
was re-echoed at intervals with increas- 
ing insistenecy in various countries 
throughout the next hundred years. 
In America the advocacy of the Jewish 
resettlement of Palestine was urged 
as early as 1818 by the politician, 
Mordecai Manuel Noah; in France 
it was put forward in 1830 by the 
historian, Joseph Salvador, who 
pleaded for a European Congress’ to 
solve the question; in England it was 
supported in 1852 by the pamphleteer 
Hollingsworth; in Germany it was 
advanced ten years later by Moses 
Hess, the Socialist, in his Rome and 
Jerusalem, and independently by 
Hirsch Kalischer, the orthodox Rabbi, 
in his Quest of Zion; in England, 
again, in 1876, by George Eliot in her 
famous novel, Daniel Deronda; and 
in Russia, in 1880, by the Hebrew 
writers, Moses Lilienblum and Perez 
Smolenskin, and soon after by Leon 
Pinsker, too, who, in his _ historic 
pamphlet, “‘Auto-Emancipation,”’ elo- 
quently argued that the settlement 
of the Jews in a land of their own was 
the only salvation from their sufferings, 
though he did not specifically propose 
Palestine for the purpose. 

The interest in the idea that had 
been aroused in the ’sixties soon bore 
fruit, for the work of colonization was 
actually begun in 1870 by the estab- 
lishment of an agricultural school at 
Mikveh Israel (‘‘Hope of Israel’’), near 
Jaffa, by the ‘“‘Alliance Israélite.’”’ In 
the following decade the Society of 
“Chovevei Zion” (‘Lovers of Zion’’) 
was founded at Odessa, and under its 
auspices a Conference was held in 1884 
at Kattowitz, to promote the Jewish 
resettlement upon a more extensive 
scale, whereupon affiliated societies 
sprang up in various parts of Europe. 
The work of colonization, however, 
lagged at the beginning, partly because 
the early settlers were endowed merely 
with zeal, but with little practical 
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knowledge, and partly because of the 
obstacles inevitably associated with 
pioneer settlement; and it was not 
until Baron Edmond de Rothschild 
came to its aid with his munificent 
generosity that it made any appreciable 
progress. The ‘‘Lovers of Zion’’ were 
animated, it is true, by the national 
sentiment, but the general character of 
their activity was a blend of philan- 
thropy and religious piety, whilst the 
aid contributed by Western Jews was 
also prompted mainly by charitable 
motives tinged with the racial con- 
sciousness. Not until the advent, in 
1896, of Dr. Theodor Herzl was the 
Jewish national sentiment propounded 
as an idea whose expression should not 
limit itself to the creation of scattered 
colonies in the Holy Land, but which 
should expand into an organized en- 
deavor of the Jewish people to work 
for its national regeneration. Hitherto 
the national idea had meant that 
Western Jews helped Eastern Jews to 
die in Palestine; henceforth it was to 
mean that Western Jews were to work 
together with their Eastern brethren 
in the upbuilding of a commonwealth 
in Palestine, in which all sections of 
Jewry might once again live their 
national life. The religio-philanthropic 
movement became a national political 
movement—‘‘Chovevei’’ Zionism be- 
came Political Zionism. 

-The man who wrought this tremen- 
dous transformation in Jewish life will, 
when the far-reaching bearings of his | 
achievement are fully appreciated, 
come to be regarded as one of the great 
figures of history. Unknown until 
1896 in the inner circle of Jewish com- 
munal life, the name of Theodor Herzl 
was uttered with solemn reverence by 
every Jew when he was cut down in his 
prime in the year 1904, for in those 
eight brief but crowded years he had 
roused the slumbering consciousness of 
world-wide Jewry to the necessity of 
working for its own salvation. By 
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training and environment he seemed 
altogether unfit for the Herculean 
mission that he undertook, for he had 
grown up in a social circle that was out 
of touch with traditional Jewish aspi- 
rations, and he had drunk but little 
from the fount of Jewish literature. 
Born in 1860 in Budapest, the son of 
a middle-class merchant, he was edu- 
cated at the Vienna University for the 
legal profession; but his natural tal- 
ents led him to adopt the career of a 
journalist and playwright. And it was 
whilst acting in Paris ‘as the corre- 


spondent of the Neue Freie Presse, in: 


the days when France was overshad- 
owed by the specter of the Dreyfus 
scandal, that Herzl received the vision 
which he wrote down, in the last two 
months of 1895, in his memorable 
pamphlet, ‘“‘The Jewish State.” 

This pamphlet was Herzl’s first study 
of the Jewish question, for hitherto his 
pen had been occupied solely in record- 
ing the social changes and political 
events of the day and in fashioning 
light comedies for the stage. But 
although it was for him a novel task, 
it was one which he regarded as of 
supreme importance, and’ to which he 
accordingly devoted his mind and soul. 
He laid bare the manifold and deep- 
seated evils from which the Jewish 
people were suffering—the sinister 
powers of anti-Semitism, the canker of 
apostasy and intermarriage, and the 
hopeless struggle of Jewish life against 
the forces of disruption to which it was 
exposed—-and he concluded that if the 
Jewish people was to be preserved it 
must live in a land of its own. He 
suggested the formation of a ‘Society 
of Jews” which should take up the 
preliminary work of scientific and 
political investigation, and proposed 
that the recommendations of this 
Society should be earried out by a 
“Jewish Company,” with a capital 
of £50,000,000, and its center in Lon- 
don, and organized on the basis of an 
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English trading company. The out- 
lines of his plan had a marked resem- 
blance to those of his forerunner, Leon 
Pinsker, but at the time when Herzl 
wrote it he was ignorant not only of 
Pinsker, but of all other Jewish nation- 
alists. In this initial yet epoch-making 
essay Herzl considered the Jewish 
problem only from the social, political, 
and economic sides, and was appar- 
ently indifferent whether the Argentine 
or Palestine became the national home 
of Jewry. ‘But he had not come into 
contact long with representatives of 
the Jewish people before he acknowl- 
edged that the religious element, which 
was missing by reason of his own up- 
bringing, must be included within the 
purview of any scheme of Jewish 
national restoration, and that Pales- 
tine alone could be the scene of its 
realization. 

“The Jewish State’ is now only of 
historic importance, for it never became 
the program of the Zionist movement 
which it ushered into being, and its 
detailed proposals were afterwards 
modified. But the causal connection 
between its publication and the creation 
of the Zionist movement is a fact of 
such surpassing importance that anti- 
Zionists have tried to make capital 
out of the cireumstances in which the 
pamphlet was written. Herzl was 
undoubtedly led to compose it under 
the influence of the anti-Semitism then 
prevalent in Paris, and hence oppo- 
nents of Zionism are wont to disparage 
it as a product of anti-Semitism.’ By 
the same process of reasoning they 
should depreciate the magnitude and 
bravery of the British Army, which 
have been produced by the peril of 
Prussian militarism. For anti-Semi- 
tism is the sworn and implacable foe of 
the Jewish people, and the Zionist 
movement represents the patriotic and 
brave endeavor of the latter not merely 
to repel attacks, but to build the 
foundations of a better future. 
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The publication of ‘‘The Jewish 
State,’’ which took place in the spring 
of 1896, caused a tremendous ferment 
throughout the communities both of 
Eastern and Western Jewry. A friend 
to whom Herzl had shown the pam- 
phlet in manuscript, and who was well 
acquainted with the writer’s tastes and 
sympathies, declared him to be mad. 
But the Jewish world, in general found 
it to be composed so sanely that at 
once a widespread and vehement dis- 
cussion began upon its merits. Herzl’s 
scheme encountered bitter opposition 
in Western Europe and America, not 
merely on the part of influential lay- 
men and the so-called communal Jead- 
ers, but also on the part of a large 
Majority of the Rabbis. The former 
declared that Herzl’s ideas were sub- 
versive of local patriotism, a poiut that 
never occurred to non-Jews; the latter 
preached that his scheme was a viola- 
tion of the “Mission of Israel’? and a 
contradiction of the Messianic doc- 
trine. Herzl originally had no inten- 
tion of starting a movement: he wrote 
his pamphlet simply as a Jew deeply 
moved by the sufferings of his people 
and concerned about their future. But 
the enthusiasm that he aroused became 
too strong for him to resist, and he 
became the leader of the movement 
which set itself the task of the realiza- 
tion of the Zionist ideal. Personally 
he was endowed with all the qualities 
requisite in a leader for he was a man 
of majestic and magnetic presence, of 
unimpeachable sincerity, and of inde- 
fatigable industry. He was urged by a 
Jewish nationalist society in Vienna, 
the ‘‘Kadimah’’ (which means both 
“Eastward” and ‘‘Forward’’) to found 
the “‘Society of Jews’’ sketched in his 
pamphlet, whereupon he resolved to 
convene a Jewish Congress. The city 
first selected as the scene of this pro- 
posed gathering was Munich, but, 
owing to the opposition of the leaders 
of the local Jewish community, the 


Bavarian capital was denied the 
honor. 

The first Zionist Congress was 
opened at Basle on August 27th, 1897, 
in the “Stadt Casino,” over which 
fluttered a blue-white banner—the 
Jewish national flag. It was not only 
the first Zionist Congress, but also the 
first international Jewish Congress, 
for it was the first time in Jewish his- 
tory that representatives of the Jewish 
people, 206 in number, came together 
literally from the four corners of the 
earth to deliberate upon their national 
future. The magnet that drew them 
was the call of Herzl, but many of 
them, especially those of Eastern 
Europe, would perhaps have been less 
susceptible to his attraction had they 
not already been influenced by the 
teachings of Pinsker and Smolenskin. 
The Congress adopted as the program 
of Zionism ‘‘the creation of a home in 
Palestine for the Jewish people secured 
by public law.’ It laid the founda- 
tions of a world-wide organization, 
the government of which was entrusted 
to a General Council (Greater Actions 
Committee) composed of representa- 
tives of different countries, and to a 


Central Executive (Smaller Actions - 


Committee), the president of which was 
Dr. Herzl. Every Jew was declared 
to be a Zionist who acknowledged the 
Basle program and who paid the annual 
tax of a shekel (one shilling) to provide 
the central administration with its 
working fund. The payment of the 
shekel conferred the right to vote 
for a delegate to Congress, which 
became the controlling organ of the 
movement, the ultimate arbiter upon 
all great and decisive measures under- 
taken on behalf of the organization. 
The first Congress was followed by 
energetic propaganda in all parts of 
the world. In almost every country 
in Europe in which Jews lived in econ- 
siderable numbers, in North and South 
America, in South Africa, in Far 
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Eastern Asia, and even in Australasia, 
societies were formed which registered 
their affiliation to the Zionist Organ- 
ization. ‘The opposition of the anti- 
Zionists continued, but this merely 
stimulated the Jewish nationalists to 
redoubled energy. Zionism became 
the leading question throughout the 
Jewish world, and it has exercised such 
a profound and determining influence 
upon Jewish lifé that its creation may 
be said to constitute an even more 
significant landmark in Jewish history 
than the act of political emancipation in 
many a Western country. It infused 
new life into the communal organiza- 
tions, with their policy of laissez-faire 
and their promotion of assimilation. It 
came as a redeeming angel to thousands 
of cultured Jews in the West who had 
lost their faith in the religion of their 
forefathers, and who were faced by 
the possibility of utter absorption into 
their environment, for it revived their 
national consciousness that had slum- 
bered so long. It rekindled a love for 
Jewish literature and a guide in Jewish 
history; it caused the Hebrew lan- 
guage to be cultivated anew as a mod- 
ern speech, capable of expressing all 
the thoughts and ideas of the cultured 
mind. It made Jewish thinkers take 
a deeper and more comprehensive view 
of the Jewish question; it exercised a 
stimulating influence upon Jewish art 
and music; and it attracted the in- 
creasing attention and consideration 
of the non-Jewish world. Its aspira- 
tions were expounded in countless 
newspapers in various languages, and 
Zionist meetings became a normal 
factor in the fabric of Jewish com- 
munal life. The progress of the move- 
ment may be gathered from the fact 
that its societies increased eightfold 
within the first year, and each succeed- 
ing Congress was able to record a 
growth of numbers or an extension into 
new and outlying regions. Of the ten 
Congresses that followed, six likewise 
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took place in Basle, whilst the fourth 
was held in London (1900), the eighth 
at The Hague (1907), the ninth at 
Hamburg (1909), and the eleventh at 
Vienna (1913). 

In the twenty years that have 
elasped since its foundation the Zionist 
Organization has not only acquired an 
ever-wider and deeper footing in the 
Jewries all over the globe, but has also 
established a number of important 
institutions necessary for the execu- 
tion of its plans, and embarked upon 
systematic colonizing activity in the 
Holy Land. Dr. Herzl regarded as his 
main task the securing of a Charter 
from the Sultanof Turkey for anauton- 
omous Jewish settlement in Palestine. 
He therefore established a bank under 
the name of the Jewish Colonial Trust, 
which should afford him the requisite 
aid in his endeavor. The Trust was 
registered as a Joint Stock Company i in 
London in 1899, and is unique among 
the banks of the world, for its 100,000 
shareholders and more are distributed 
all over the face of the earth. Despite 
these numbers, however, the capital 
of the bank, which was originally fixed 
at £2,000,000, does not exceed £260,- 
000—a fact that affords the clearest 
indication of the attitude hitherto 
assumed by Jewish financiers towards 
the national ideal of their people. 
The Trust began its operations in 1901, 
and two years later it established an 
important offshoot, the Anglo-Pales- 
tine Company in Jaffa, which subse- 
quently opened branches in Jerusalem, 
Beyrut, Haifa, Safed, fiebron, Tibe- 
rias, and Gaza. In order to acquire 
land in Palestine the Jewish National 
Fund was founded in 1901 and regis- 
tered as an English limited liability 
company, and although it derives its 
income solely from voluntary contribu- 
tions, it has already accumulated a 
capital of £250,000. Part of this money 
has been devoted to the purchase of 
land which has been put under culti- 
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vation and to fostering agriculture, 
part has been applied to the betterment 
of housing accommodation in towns 
and rural settlements, and part has 
been used to support institutions of 
public utility, such as schools con- 
ducted on Jewish national principles. 

Important and indispensable as 
these financial institutions were, the 
high aim which Zionism set itself also 
demanded diplofiatie activity, and 
to this Herz] devoted himself with all 
the power of his fersuasive and 
enthusiastic personality. He entered 
into negotiations with the Turkisl: 
Government, he tried to enlist the 
sympathy of the Great Powers, and he 
endeavored to secure material support 
from Jewish financiers and wealthy 
charitable organizations. He had sev- 
eral interviews with the late Sultan 
(Abdul Hamid) between the years 
1899 and 1902, and received cordial 
assurances of good will. But the 
charter for an autonomous settlement 
in Palestine, upon which he had set his 
heart, he was unable to obtain owing 
to the insufficiency of the means at his 
disposal. The fact that he was an 
honored guest at the Sultan’s Court and 
that he had already advanced so near 
to his goal without being able to reach 
it throws an unpleasant light upon 
the magnates of Jewry, whose wealth 
merely arouses the odium of the nations 
against their people, but is withheld 
from the national cause of their 
people. Denied the support of the 
so-called ‘‘princes in Israel,’ he yet 
succéé@éd ‘th @aining the ear of Euro- 
pean monarchs and eliciting expressions 
of sympathy with his endeavors. In 
1898 he had a memorable interview, 
outside Jerusalem, with Emperor Wil- 
liam II of Germany, who uttered 
words of encouragement, though as 
soon as Herzl’s back was turned, he 
spoke disparagingly of Zionist aspira- 
tions. Later Herzl had an audience 


of the King of Italy, and also with the 
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Pope, both of whom evinced keen 
interest in his scheme. Not confining 
his diplomatic activity to his ultimate 
political objective, he went to St. 
Petersburg to plead that the Zionists 
in Russia should not be hampered in 
their propaganda, and he obtained 
from the then Minister of the Interior, 
the late M. Plehve, a letter promising 
not only liberty of action to the local 


. Mionists, but even a prospect of sup- 


port in the final stage of Zionist 
endeavor. 

Gratifying as these diplomatic meas- 
ures were—for it was the first 4ime 
since the destruction of Judea that 
a Jewish leader had discussed ‘with 
crowned sovereigns the national regen- 
eration of his people—they afforded 
but fleeting pleasure. They yielded 
nothing concrete, nothing that could 
serve as a material foundation upon 
which the Jewish national home could 
be built. The Jew in the West could, 
indeed, wait, but the sufferings of 
those in the East—in Russia and 
Roumania—cried out for instant relief. 
Hence, Herzl and his advisers were 
compelled to seek other means of 
achieving their end. In October, 1902, 
they negotiated ‘With the British Gov- 
ernment for the promise of a coneession 
of land in the Sinai Peninsula, border- 
ing upon Palestine. The British 
Government recommended the pro- 
posal to the Egyptian authorities, who 
were prepared to grant not only the 
land, but also local autonomy. Unfor- 
tunately, a Commission of Inquiry 
found that the suggested territory 
suffered from a dearth of water, and 
hence the scheme had to be aban- 
doned. Thereupon the British Gov- 
ernment offered Herzl a large tract in 
East Africa, and likewise coupled with 
it the promise of local self-government 
if the land were found suitable. 

Dr. Herzl submitted the offer to the 
sixth Congress, which met at Basle in 
July, 1903, and it was greeted with a - 
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mixed reception. There was a unani- 
mous appreciation of the magnanimity 
of the British Government—the first 
Great Power that had negotiated with 
the Jews as a nation; but the consid- 
eration of the offer involved a serious 
question of principle. How could the 
aim. of Zionism—to create a legally 
secured home in Palestine—be recon- 
ciled. with a.settlement in British East 
Africa? Dr. Herzl protested that an 
East African colony was not Zion,.and 
never could become Zion, but he urged 
it-as a measure of emergency, in view 
of the terrible misery that faced the 
Jewish people. Dr. Max Nordau, who 
had throughout been Herzl’s most 
eloquent lieutenant, vindicated it as 
a “Nachtasyl,”’ a night-shelter.. But 
the opponents of the offer contended 
that Zionism was not philanthropy, and 
that to consider the suitability of a 
tract in Africa was a deflection from 
Jewish nationalism. A compromise 
was attempted by asking the Congress 
not to accept or to reject the offer, but 
simply to vote upon the sending of a 
Commission of Inquiry to the territory 
to ascertain whether it was suitable 
for a Jewish settlement. A majority 
voted in favor of the dispatch of a 
Commission, and this was the signal 
for a renewed combat against the 
scheme. The opposition was led by the 
Russian Zionists, who regarded the 
decision of the Congress as a surrender 
of Zionist principles, and they contin- 
ued their agitation until, at a meeting 
of the Greater Actions Committee in 
Vienna, in April, 1904, Dr. Herzl 
solemnly assured them—as he had, 
indeed, affirmed at the Congress itself 
—that he remained as true as ever to 
the Zionist. ideal and would continue 
his efforts unabated for its realization. 
This declaration in Vienna was his last 
official utterance, for he was soon after 
seized with illness which prevented 
any further action. On July 4, 1904, 
he passed away, at the early age of 
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forty-four, struck down in the fullness 
of his powers, a martyr to his own 
devotion. In the eight brief years of 
his Zionist activity he had knit together 
the scattered communities of Israel 
to a common purpose and had taught 
them the invaluable lesson of self-help. 

The passing of the leader brought a 
feeling of calm—not to say of pessi- 
mism—upon the Organization, and the 
turmoil aroused iby.:the East Africa 
question abated. The Commission 
that explored the land found it unsuit- 
able. Hence the seventh Congress, 
which met at Basle in August, 1905, 
put on record its gratitude to the 
British Government for the offer of a 
territory and its inability to accept it, 
and expressed the hope that the Zionist 
Organization would obtain its good 
offices in any further important matter 
that it might undertake—a hope that 
has now been generously justified by 
the declared intention of the British 
War Cabinet. But a small though 
determined body of delegates clamored 
for the acceptance of the British offer, 
and when they found their protests 
unavailing, they seceded. Under the 
leadership of Mr. Israel Zangwill, who 
had first introduced Herzl to the Jewish 
public in England, they created a new 
organization, the Jewish Territorial 
Organization (or ‘‘Ito’’), which adopted 
as its program the establishment of 
a Jewish autonomous settlement in 
any part of the earth. Although the 
“Ito’’ was founded on the plea that 
the urgency of the Jewish situation did 
not justify the restriction of effert to 
Palestine, its program has so far re- 
mained a pious wish; but after the 
declaration now made by the British 
yovernment there is no reason why 
the “Ito”? seceders should not return 
to the parent fold. eS 

After the death of Herzl the leader- 
ship of the Zionist movement was 
entrusted to his friend, David Wolff- 
sohn, a native of a Russian. townlet 
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who had become a prosperous merchant 
in Cologne, and to this city, accord- 
ingly, the headquarters of the Organ- 
ization were removed in 1905. The 
period of Wolffsohn’s administration, 
which lasted six years, witnessed the 
internal consolidation of the movement 
and the rise of a new régime in the 
Ottoman Empire. The internal devel- 
opment of the Organization produced 
two new federations, constituted not 
on a local basis, like all previous 
federations, but on the basis of a 
particularist principle, and hence 
inter-territorial in their character. 
These are the Mizrachi (Eastern), who 
stand for the maintenance of tradi- 
tional Judaism, and the Poalei Zion 
(Zionist workers), who have combined 
a Socialist program with the Jewish 
national ideal. The constitution of 
the Organization was subjected to 
considerable revision at the tenth 
Congress, which was held in 1911 at 
Basle, with the result that the member- 
ship of the Central Executive was in- 
creased and the headquarters were 
transferred to Berlin. Of the five 
members of the Central Executive 
three were Russian Zionists, and at the 
last Congress, held in 1913, a fourth 
Russian member was added—the pre- 
dominance of Russian control practi- 
cally corresponding to the‘ great pro- 
portion that Russian Jews form of the 
Zionist Organization. The best known 
in England of the four Russian mem- 
bers is M. Nahum Sokolow, the author 
and polyglot scholar, who has lived in 
London for a number of years and has 
addressed Zionist meetings in all parts 
of Europe and America. 

The settlement of the East Africa 
question and the absence of any early 
prospect of fruitful negotiation with 
the Turkish Government brought home 
to the leaders of the Zionist movement 
the necessity of devising a practical 
policy, which, whilst satisfying the 
general demand within the ranks for 
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colonizing work in Palestine, would 
also further the political aim of the 
movement... Even in the lifetime of 
Dr. Herzl, a Palestine Commission had 
already been appointed to make a 
scientific investigation into the eco- 
nomic resources of the Holy Land and 
to lay the foundations of a systematic 
development of agriculture and indus- 
try. It was therefore resolved, in 1907, 
to promote the agricultural, industrial, 
and intellectual life in Palestine, so as 
to strengthen the Jewish position in 
the country and to convince the Turk- 
ish Government of the great value of 
Jewish colonizing activity. This work 
was carried out mainly through the 
instrumentality of the Anglo-Palestine 
Company and the Jewish National 
Fund, which have been mentioned 
above. The actual task of the pur- 
chase and improvement of land was 
undertaken by the Palestine Land 
Development Company, which was 
founded in 1908 and devotes itself 
mainly to the interests of private capi- 
talists, and by the Erez Israel (‘‘Land 
of Israel’’) Settlement Association, 
which was founded three years later 
with the object of establishing laborer’s 
colonies upon a co-operative basis. 
The principal foundations in the intel- 
lectual sphere of activity are the 
‘Bezalel’? School of Arts and Crafts 
in Jerusalem, where, before the war, 
400 people were engaged in car- 
pet-weaving, copper-work, Damascus 
metal-work, ivory-carving, and basket- 
making; and the Hebrew Higher 
Grade School at Jaffa, where over 500 
pupils received efficient instruction 
in all subjects through the medium of 
Hebrew. 

Although a large number of Jewish 
colonies had already been established 
in the Holy Land by means of philan- 
thropy, the Zionists were confronted 
by a stupendous task when they first 
embarked upon their colonizing activ- 
ity. The indolent spirit of the East 
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seemed to diffuse its torpid influence 
throughout the country, which lay 
mostly neglected or undeveloped, 
largely owing to the lack of the vital 
stimulus of credit. The Zionist bank 
was the first to introduce. European 
conceptions of credit into Palestine, 
and conferred a boon upon all classes 
of society and all grades of industry. 
It granted short-term loans at moder- 
ate interest to colonists, merchants, 
and manufacturers of recognized sol- 
vency, and long-term loans to farmers 
and building societies, and it promoted 
the formation of co-operative loan 
societies among artisans, small traders, 
and agricultural workers. In order to 
secure a real footing in the land efforts 
were made to attract private Jewish 
capitalists to buy land and cultivate 
it, and to attract laborers who were 
inspired by sufficient idealism to work 
the soil. The task of creating a Jewish 
peasant class can most probably be 
solved best by the founding of farm- 
settlements upon a co-operative basis, 
which can secure the maximum of 
labor out of the individual by giving 
him a material interest in the result of 
his efforts. Two such co-operative 
settlements, run on co-operative lines, 
have proved successful, namely, at 
Daganiah, on the shore of the Sea of 
Tiberias, and at Merchaviah, near 
Nazareth. The rural colonization has 
improved in two main directions ia 
recent years: it has expanded from 
the narrow basis of viticulture, to 
which it was confined for so many 
years, and now comprises all branches 
of farming—agriculture, horticulture, 
kitchen-gardening, cattle and poultry 
raising, and dairy-farming; and an 
earnest beginning has been made in a 
special school with the training of girls 
for life on a farm. In the sphere of 
urban colonization Zionist labors have 
brought about the construction of 
modern residential quarters in Jaffa 
and Haifa, equipped with every com- 
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fort and hygienic requirement, in strik- 
ing contrast to the miserable, insanitary 
dwellings they are intended to replace. 

Since the outbreak of the war, Zion- 
ist activity in Palestine has been 
brought to a standstill. The opposi- 
tion to the Zionist movement on the 
part of the Turkish authorities, which 
had previously been carried on only 
spasmodically, now showed itself with 
unbridled. violence. Zionist institu- 
tions were closed, and Zionist officials 
were either imprisoned or expelled, or 
expelled after having been imprisoned. 
The Turkish Generalissimo, Djemal 
Pasha, has displayed a fanatical trucu- 
lence in his suppression of all Zionist 
activity; he even threatened with 
death anybody found in possession of 
the artistic stamps—mere tokens—of 
the Jewish National Fund. The suffer- 
ing and loss entailed by his forcible 
and unnecessary evacuation of the 
Jews from Jaffa and some of the 
colonies cannot even yet be estimated. 
But, despite the dangers to which the 
hard-won fruits of their toil were ex- 
posed in Palestine, the Zionist leaders 
continued their political efforts with 
renewed zest, seeing in the declaration 
of the Allies that the small nations 
after the war should have the right of 
self-determination, the announcement 
of a policy which must inevitably 
envisage the national rehabilitation of 
Jewry. The central office of the Organ- 
ization was removed to the neutral 
city of Copenhagen, and the head office 
of the Jewish National Fund was 
transferred to The Hague,‘so that the 
manifold threads of the movement 
could still be kept together. Moreover, 
very soon after the outbreak of the 
war, there was formed in New York a 
Provisional Executive for General 
Zionist Affairs under the chairmanship 
of Judge Louis D. Brandeis of the 


Supreme Court of Justice. 
The recent publication of the declara- 
tion of the British Government, that 
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they view with favor the establishment 
in Palestine of a National Home for 
the Jewish people and will use their 
best endeavors to facilitate the achieve- 
ment of this object, was naturally 
preceded by considerable pourparlers, 
the history of which cannot as yet be 
told. It can, however, be placed on 
record that it was largely owing to the 
zealous efforts of the President of the 
English Zionist Federation, Dr. Charles 
Weizmann, who holds a high post in 
the Ministry of Munitions, ably sec- 
onded by M. Sokolow, that this mo- 
mentous declaration has been issued. 
That the British Government should 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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have resolved upon such a step is but 
natural, not only as a consistent sequel 
to their previous friendly offers to the 
Zionist Organization, but also as an 
inevitable corollary to their reiterated 
policy of the liberation of small 
nations. It is as yet too soon to discuss 
the precise form and status of the pro- 
jected Jewish National Home in 
Palestine. But it can already be said 
that the achievement of this project, 
which will convert the twenty-century- 
old dream of an exiled people into a 
living reality, will add a jewel of 
immortal luster to the crown of the 
British Empire. 


Israel Cohen. 





OLD-FASHIONED. 
By Mrs. G. R. Guascow. 


On reading over a poem or a story 
written, say, ten years ago, it is often 
astonishing to find how very much 
not only our point of view, but our 
phraseology, has changed, and that 
what we felt keenly, even passion- 
ately, in the writing leaves us un- 
touched on re-reading. We are instan- 
taneously conscious that though in its 
essence the thing may still be true, in 
its expression and in its form it is out 
of date, which is a degree worse than 
being old-fashioned! 

To be old-fashioned in words and 
ideas, and even in ourselves, implies 
a change, but not a loss, of charm; 
but to be out of date argues a want of 
suppleness, of adaptability, a narrow- 
ness of mind, that is always regrettable, 
and often deplorable. If we wish to 
keep in touch with the thought of the 
day, and still retain our own individ- 
uality, we must find the golden mean 
between a love of every new thing, 
which causes us to be swept off our 
feet by every change of wind and tide, 
and an obstinate regard for ‘the good 
old days,’’ which leaves us high and 


dry and solitary, whilst the living 
stream of men and women passes us 
by. 

To keep warmly, vigorously alive, 
it is necessary to cultivate an open 
mind as to the next generation, or, so 
slow of growth is, the training of public 
opinion, so gradual the alteration, it 
is only when it is too late that we shall 
realize how very much out of the 
running we are. 

Take, for intance, the charity of fifty 
years ago. To give a penny to a beggar 
in the street was then: considered the 
acme of self-sacrifice for any good 
child, and in fiction, if not in real life, 
the reward was commensurate with 
the effort. The child who preferred 
to buy bull’s-eyes or marbles was 
looked upon as a selfish monster by less 
daring companions, and was, as Mrs. 
Sherwood tells us, unhesitatingly con- 
demned to an uneasy conscience by the 
laxest of parents. Those who were 
brought up in that faith, and who did 
not notice the gradual trend of popular 
opinion in another direction, spoke of 
themselves smilingly as old-fashioned, 
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until, with a sudden leap from the 
Middle Ages to the twentieth century, 
they realized that they were not only 
old-fashioned, but out of date, which 
is a much more serious matter. Speak- 
ing generally, charity is no longer a 
personal thing, or a matter for the 
individual conscience. Guilds and 
organizations have taken it in hand 
and treated it scientifically, and if the 
number of the poor does not seem to 
have diminished, still beggars no longer 
dare to beg publicly, and we need no 
longer be imposed on. Their state is 
kindly and skilfully diagnosed and 
treated, and often cured, or they are 
passed on to no less admirable organ- 
izations where the most is made of the 
smallest assets; and if they them- 
selves are hopeless, at least their chil- 
dren have a chance of regeneration. 

But it is well to remember that, if 
you give to the great and dominant 
charities, you do not with the gift 
surrender your birthright. If, through 
laziness, or false pride, or real humility, 
you fail to give personal help also, it is 
the charity which receives your dona- 
tion—the committee that dispenses it 
—that has gained the ultimate reward, 
and not you; money weighs very little 
in the balance against time or love or 
sympathy. Organization should be a 
bridge between riches and poverty, not 
a wall. 

Then there is the question of man- 
ners. Good manners, as they were 
understood by an earlier generation, 
are distinctly old-fashioned. In a 
rather hurried world it was found in- 
convenient to waste time on courtesies 
of writing or of speech. People who 
wished could take such things for 
granted. The younger generation had 
no leisure for them! It does not ask 
for consideration or courtesy itself, or 
help from man or woman. Why 
should they give it? It makes the 
young people, especially the young 
women, impatient, scornful. It wanted 
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to be down in the arena, fighting shoul- 
der to shoulder with the crowd, not 

sheltered or spared, hardly asking even 

for love; but that, of course, it cannot: 
regulate. Love falls, like the rain, on 

the just and on the unjust, and asks 

for no return! 

It is a reaction, no doubt, from the 
narrow, sheltered girl-life of the past, 
which ended in virtual slavery. The 
mother of today is suffering vicariously 
for the ignorance and intolerance and 
narrow vision of the mothers of yester- 
day. The sight of whole families of 
dull, good, unhumorous, unmarried 
aunts moves the girl of today, not to 
imitation of their methods, but to a 
settled determination that she, at 
least, will not be hypnotized by any 
plea of duty or propriety into such a 
tragic fate; that she will “get on or 
get out’’ into some sort of freedom, or 
a less suffocating atmosphere. 

It is out of date to resent or deplore 
or revile this attitude, but it may be 
guided into a healthier manifestation, 
because good manners do come more 
or less from a good heart, and, as 
Uncle Esek says, politeness is a kind 
of godliness, and though it may not 
make a saint of a man, it makes a 
lovely sinner! They are not merely a 
sentimental veneer, or a cloak for 
hypocrisy, as some sturdy natures 
imagine; for it is a fact that when a 
friend dies we do not remember or feel 
greatly interested in whether she 
“painted in water-colors,’’ or called 
herself a Suffragette, or ‘“‘was cousin © 
to Lady Jones,’’ but only whether she 
was kind and lovable, and was pleasant 
to live with. 

“So with the domestic service of to- 
day—what is generally known as ‘‘the 
problem’’—servants do not want to 
be understood, or made one of the 
family. They ask only to be let alone, - 
to have definite work and definite 
hours. They prefer an “order’’ to a 
“request.’’ Twenty years ago another 
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method was taught. “Always speak 
to a scullery maid as if she was a duch- 
ess,’’ was the essence of it. One might 


possibly be rude or cross or peevish: 


in the drawing-room, but never to a 
servant, because the position of a 
servant was presumed to prevent her 
answering back. It might be excus- 
able for us to be domineering to our 
brothers and sisters, because they 
could put us in our place, but never to 
the maids. 

But times have altered, and the 
principle has changed. The scullery- 
maid is quite satisfied with the equality, 
or even the superiority, of her position; 
she resents being treated like a duchess. 
Deference and consideration, blended 
with care for her body and soul, no 
longer appeal to her; she only wishes 
to be left to herself. Her mistress’s 
suggested amusements do not, as a 
rule, amuse her—she does not enjoy 
the books her mistress lends her; she 
no longer wishes to copy her dress. All 
the old allurements are lost on her. 
She gives us to understand that we 
are out of date, that our landmarks 
have been removed, and that to try to 
put her at her ease is an impertinence. 
“Nature, red in tooth and claw,’ is 
what she has been taught to expect 
in service, and she is really rather dis- 
appointed if she does not find it. 
Kindness and courtesy represent to her 
a state of feeling that is hopelessly dull 
and old-fashioned. 

This, too, is a reaction, and we must 


try to understand and to appreciate 
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the newer and more independent atti- 
tude. The old idea was partly a sur- 
vival from feudalism, when a man’s 
house was literally his castle, and he 
was responsible for all in it, and espe- 
cially for his helpless, ignorant, simple 
dependents. The maids and men- 
servants were part of the family circle. 
They were trained in their duties by 
the mistress herself, and clothed, fed, 
and supported. They held a position as 
honorable as that of the children of the 
house, and quite as clearly defined. 
But that was bound to change. A 
wider education and a general faising 
of standards, cheap travel, and shoals 
of inexpensive-books have altered the 
outlook on life, and excited passions 
and ambitions which are not the least 
wrong in themselves, but are not always 
desirable or easily realized, and which 
will doubtless settle themselves with 
another swing of the pendulum. The 
disappointments and hard lessons of 
life will have a bracing effect on indo- 
lent, gentle, adaptable natures, and 
will open their eyes relentlessly to the 
onward march which they have not 
noticed, or have decided to ignore; 
and, on the other hand, rudeness qua 
rudeness will cease to be considered 
smart; graciousness will not be, to the 
next generation, only a sign of weak- 
ness, any More than it was to the last. 
Goodness of heart will still produce its 
harvest of kindness and gratitude, 
though possibly it may wear a new dis- 
guise, until the young of today are in 
their turn old-fashioned! 





“COMPULSORY RATIONS.” 


Want, the supreme Food Controller, 
had long before the war put the Ran- 
kine household on short rations. 

Although Sandy, the eldest of the 
family, was just twelve years old, he 
had seven younger brothers and sisters. 


And now, this autumn of 1915, when 
everything was so terribly dear and 
searce, there had come another baby— 
a little wan, wrinkled, weary baby that 
cried all day long. Mother, too, cried 
a great deal, and wouldn’t get out. of 
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bed, even though the sun was warm at 
the cottage door. Sandy, who was 
wise beyond his years, knew that she 
had good reason to cry. He understood 
perfectly well the tragedy personified 
by the little wailer in the old wooden 
cradle. Just at first it wouldn’t seem 
to make much difference, ‘‘but come 
twa year,’’ mused Sandy, ‘‘an’ he'll be 
wantin’ a bittie bread’’—and where 
was the extra bread to come from? 
Sandy himself was stunted from want 
of food, white-faced, quite unlike a 
country child. His clothes were thin 
and ragged, his boots, the cast-off spoils 
from a kindly lodger at the farm, sev- 
eral sizes too large for his feet. Yet 
in spite of Sandy’s miserable appear- 
ance, he was his mother’s greatest 
comfort. ‘He’s that handy,’ she 
would say with pride, “‘and that mind- 
fu’ o’ me.” 

She stood in need of comfort, poor 
woman, in her wretched home with all 
these half-starved children, and now 
in wartime, when a man’s labor was 


worth double its usual value, the 
household was poorer than ever. 
Extra money, unfortunately, only 


meant extra drink to John Rankine, 
Sandy’s father, and he had a convenient 
way of ignoring the fact that the price 
of food had risen as well as wages. No 
wonder then that Mother lay in bed 
and cried, letting the new baby wail 
as it liked this brilliant autumn morn- 
ing: she had lost heart altogether. 
Sandy in his big boots shambled about 
the room doing his best to help. Asa 
first step towards order, he drove the 
other children out of doors, and ap- 
proached the bed where his mother lay. 

“Will I make ye a drop tea, Mither?’’ 
he asked, knowing her faith in this 
restorative. But she only shook her 
head, and from under her closed eye- 
lids the tears forced their way out and 
ran down her white, white face. 

‘‘Are ye feart there’ll no’ be enough?”’ 
Sandy persisted with terrible intuition. 
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She made no reply. The boy shambled 
across to the fireplace and reached up 
for a gaudy tin box that stood upon the 
shelf. He shook it. Sure enough, it 
was empty. There had been tea in it. 
the night before. Father must have 
taken it all before he went out at six 
o’clock that morning. 

Something seemed to rise up in 
Sandy’s heart; it sent a wave of color 
across his pale face. He set down the 
empty cdnister again on the shelf and 
looked helplessly across the room at 
Mother, lying there wanting tea and 
knowing there was none. Sandy went 
out to the door and stood there for a 
minute irresolute, bewildered in the 
sunlight. 

““Maggie!”’ 
‘““Maggie!”’ 

Maggie was forgetting her hunger 
on a swing which the children had 
somehow contrived to rig up for them- 
selves with an old bit of rope: it hung 
from the plum tree that grew at the 
west corner of the house. She slipped 
off the swing and came towards her 
brother, conscious that his call must 
be obeyed, but reluctant to give up 
her game. 

“Gang inside, Maggie, an’ bide wi’ 
Mither, she’s no’ weel; I’m awa tae 
Mistress Macdonald,’ Sandy com- 
manded her. ‘Mind ye keep the fire 
in till I’m hame again.”’ He had little 
confidence in Maggie’s powers. 

The cottage stood alone among 
fields, surrounded by an amphitheatre 
of hills: it was like a stage ready for 
the presentation of some great act; 
but only this tiny, commonplace 
tragedy was being played out upon it. 
In the distance rose the smoke of 
another cottage, the one to which 
Sandy was going, and beyond this 
again, the woods which grew close all 
around the old deserted house of 
Kildhrun. 

The sharpness of the autumn air was 
mellowed by brilliant sunshine, yet its 


he called, and again 
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nip sent a chill of premonition to 
Sandy’s anxious heart—winter, the 
arch-enemy of the poor, was drawing 
near. The boy trudged across the 
rough grass of the fields, hanging his 
head low, looking neither to the right 
hand nor to the left, deep in thought. 
For the problem he had to solve was a 
very hard one: Mother must have 
tea immediately, yet he couldn’t be a 
beggar and ask it from Mrs. Macdon- 
ald. What, then; could he do? 

Pride was strong in Sandy; but love 
was stronger still, and, perhaps strong- 
est of all, a certain masculine instinct, 
which drove him to provide for the 
helpless family whose natural protector 
was so careless of them. He had 
started on this quest now, almost 
without his own volition, trusting that 
he would solve the problem somehow; 
but as he came near Mrs. Macdonald’s 
house, his steps faltered and he almost 
stopped, for an awful thought had 
flashed across his mind: ‘I’m just like 
the tinklers!”’ he cried, sick with shame. 
How would he frame his request—in 
what words; how preserve any rag of 
self-respect? Although he used none 
of these phrases, the boy felt every 
shade of meaning which they express. 

As he reached the house, Mrs. Mac- 
donald came through the gate, driving 
her cow into one of the fields. This 
was a welcome sight to Sandy; at 
least he would not need to knock at 
the door. The woman stopped to 
inquire for his mother and the baby. 

“An’ hoo’s yer mither, laddie?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘She’ll be up an’ aboot noo, is 
she??? ree 

“Na: she’s gey bad the day—she’s 
lyin’ an’ winna look at onything,”’ he 
answered. 

‘An’ wha’s mindin’ the bairn?”’ 

“Maggie.” 

“‘An’ a’ the ither bairns?”’ 

“They ’re mindin’ theirsels,’’ Sandy 
replied, thinking nothing of the fact 
that Robbie, Jock, Peter, Lizzie, Bella, 
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and wee Jimmy might all by this time 
have found peace from life’s annoy in 
the deepest pool of the burn. 

Mrs. Macdonald made an. exclania- 
tion of dismay. 

““Maggie wad need tae be clever,’’ 
she said darkly. 

“She’s gey fond o’ playin’ hersel’,’’ 
Sandy remarked with severity—he 
could never forgive the unconquerable 
light-heartedness of Maggie, who at 
ten years of age preferred the joys of 
her swing to the shouldering of domestic 
cares. 

“T’m wurkin’ east at Robertson’s,’’ 
Sandy went on. ‘‘They’re awfae short- 
handit the noo—that’s the way I 
canna bide at hame mysel’.”’ 

He did not look a very adequate 
farm laborer, poor child; but in war- 
time what would you have? No inspi- 
ration had yet come to him about the 
tea, so he went on talking, to gain 
time—as older than Sandy have been 
known to do. 

“T’m gettin’ five shillin’s the week,”’ 
he said proudly. “It’s an awfae help; 
bread’s that dear,’’ he added, with the 
serious air of a family man. 

“Tt is that,’’ Mrs. Macdonald agreed. 
“But yer faither’ll be makin’ good 
money thae days?*" she asked, with no 
small touch of curiosity in her voice. 

‘‘Aye,”’ Sandy admitted; but loyalty 
made him add with more quickness 
than truth, ‘‘Buits are sic a price, ye 
ken, an’ a man canna want buits.’’ 

Sandy neither loved nor revered his 
father, but he was not going to wash 
the dirty linen of the family in public 
if he could help it. 

Mrs. Macdonald saw through his 
deception perfectly well, and respected 
Sandy thoroughly for employing it; 
she would have said the same in like 
circumstances. 

“Na, na, ye maun hae buits,’”’ she 
agreed. ‘‘Weel, I maun be movin’,’’ 
she added, giving a flick to the cow 
with her willow switch, which made the 
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animal start forward, tearing up a 
mouthful of the thick wayside grass 
after the greedy fashion of its kind. 
Sandy, however, did not move on, and 
seeing him still standing there, Mrs. 
Macdonald turned back a step or two. 

“Were ye seekin’ onything, Sandy?” 
she asked kindiy. 

“‘Aye,”’ Sandy blurted out, “I was 
seekin’ a drop tea for Mither—we’re 
rin oot the day, an’ I havena time tae 
gang till the shop for’t.”’ 

His cheeks flamed as he made his 
confession, told his second proud lie: 
then honesty gained the upper hand 
and he spoke the truth at last. 

“T havena the siller, mistress, but 
I'll wurk for’t—I’m no’ wantin’ tae 
beg—I’ll come ower in the evenin’ 
an’ clean the byre tae ye, or ony ither 
thing ye want.”’ 

Mrs. Macdonald abandoned the 
cow and turned back to the house, 
bidding Sandy follow her. There she 
made up a liberal parcel of tea from 
her canister and handed it to him. 
“Ye’re verra welcome, laddie,’’ she 
said; ‘‘an’ gin ye look across the nicht 
there’s aye a deal tae dae here wi’ a’ 
the beasts.”’ 

Sandy drew a breath of relief. He 
had: been terribly afraid that Mrs. 
Macdonald would wish to give him a 
present of the tea, and he could not 
have borne that. He need not have 
been afraid: she knew better. 

“There’s a hauf pund here, is there 
no’?”” he asked, anxious to be exact 
in his dealings. ‘An’ is it Lipton’s 
ls. 6d.? That’ll be ninepence the hauf 
pund. Ill wurk three ’oors for'’t. 
Robertson at the farm gies me thrup- 
pence the ’oor in wartime.”’ 

It was the woman’s turn to play with 
truth now. 

“Hoots, my mannie! there’s no’ a 
hauf pund there, an’ it’s Lipton’s 1s. 
2d., sae that’ll be sixpence. Come 
doon the nicht an’ the morn’s nicht 
an’ ye’ll pay fine for’t. There ye are. 
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... Gie yer Mither a good drop o’ 
the tea when ye get hame—mind ye 
mak it real strong, an’ see the kettle’s 
weel through the bile afore ye mak it.”’ 

She would have liked to add scones 
to the parcel; but Sandy’s hot cheeks 
told her that this was impossible. He 
blurted out his thanks and started off 
across the fields again, clutching the 
tea to his heart like hid treasure. 

The woman stood by the door, shad- 
ing her eyes from the light, and shook: 
her head as she meditated on the 
luckless family at the croft and its 
desperate fortunes. 


A very weary little man stumbled 
home that evening from his long day’s 
work in the harvest field; for Sandy 
had only in him the strength of twelve 
years, and twelve badly-fed years at - 
that. Instead of coming home along 
with Sandy, his father had gone 
straight off to the village, his wages in 
his pocket, and it was doubtful if as 
much as a shilling would be left there 
by the end of the night. 

He was a big, burly man, very unlike 
poor little Sandy; even years of hard 
drinking had made no impression on 
his strength, and he was able to work 
like an ox all day long to earn the 
money for his drink. 

There was certainly not much to 
tempt a man to stay at home in the 
Rankine’s cottage. Although the door 
stood open all day long, the place smelt 
of poverty—that ineradicable pun- 
gent smell of things that are never 
thoroughly cleansed and never re- 
newed. Not even the pure wind of the 
hills could drive this away. The floor 
was dirty because soap could seldom 
be bought; the children were ‘in rags, 
for even needles and thread cost some- 
thing; and every dish and pan in the 
house seemed to be broken. 

To this depressing home, then, 
Sandy returned, tired to death, and 
knowing that he must still trudge 
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across the fields to work out the price 
of the tea for Mrs. Macdonald. 
Mother was still in bed, though she 
told him that she was a ‘wee thing 
better’; but the baby was crying 
more than ever, and Maggie had 
reduced the kitchen to a state of un- 
speakable confusion. Sandy eyed it 
with dismay; but there was no time 
to set things to rights at present, the 
kitchen must wait till his return from 
Kildhrun. ... 

The way across the fields seemed 
long to the boy, and he wondered as 
he came up to the Macdonalds’ cottage 
what task he would be set to. Mrs. 
Macdonald met him at the door, a 
reaping-hook in her hand. 

‘Ye’ll can use a heuk?”’ she asked. 

“Aye.” 

“Weel, then, gang up tae the auld 
hoose, there’s an awfae nettles roond 
the barn, Macdonald’s wantin’ them 
away. Mind yersel when yer cuttin’ 
an’ dinna get a’ yer hands stung. 
Ye’ll can manage it?”’ 

“‘Avye,”’ Sandy said again. He could 
manage it well enough, but his heart 
fell down into the soles of his big untidy 
boots at the thought of going up to 
Kildhrun now that the dusk was 
falling. 

This aspect of the case had never 
struck Mrs. Macdonald for a moment. 
She handed him the hook, and with an 
admonition that its edge was very 
sharp, turned back into the cottage. 

Sandy set his face flint-like to the 
terrifying job: but his heart began to 
beat quicker and quicker as the dis- 
tance between himself and the cottage 
lengthened. 

Twice he turned back, just to take 
a reassuring look at the smoke rising 
up from the chimney into the clear 
evening air; then he plunged into the 
wood that surrounded the old house of 
Kildhrun. 

No solitude is so eerie as that which 
broods over a deserted house: here 
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man has been and is no more—not at 
least in the friendly guise that we 
know. And there creeps over us an 
awe of that other unfamiliar form in 
which we fear to encounter what once 
was flesh and blood like ourselves. The 
profound stillness where sounds of 
life should be, falls coldly on the heart, 
with a warning of our own mortality. 
“They were alive like me; I shall soon 
be dead and forgotten like them,’”’ we 
think. ... 

Sandy, it is true, had not got as far 
as all this in his thoughts; but certain 
old, eerie stories floated through his 
memory and filled him with terror. 
What if he were to see Something? 
What if he heard Something? It 
seemed to the boy that he could not 
have courage to go on, that he must 
turn back to the living world instead 
of plunging deeper and deeper into 
the wood where the shadows of evening 
were beginning to fall. Under the 
great smooth trunks of the beech trees 
it was perceptibly dark already. Sandy 
knew that it would be much lighter 
when he got out from under the shade 
of the trees, but then by that time he 
would be near the house; and What 
might he not meet there? Bats were 
beginning to flicker about under the 
trees—he hated bats. ... Yet his 
debt must be worked off, he could not 
possibly refuse the bit of work he 
had been set to do; it was the price of 
the tea. : 

At last he came out from under the 
trees upon the open bit of sward round 
the house. An old, whitewashed house, 
the grass growing up to the doors, 
the pleasant windows that had once 
laughed to the sun, shuttered up now 
and blind like a dead face. 

Sandy stood still for a minute to 
look and listen. The river ran below 
the house with a faint, babbling sound; 
a rabbit dashed out from the bracken 
in the wood and passed across the 
sward like a shadow; a crow flew high 
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above him in the clear sky, carrying 
a small potato in its bill; then these 
signs of life disappeared and all was 
deadly quiet, only the low voice of the 
river could still be heard. 

Sandy felt that he must get to work. 
The barn stood a little away from the 
house and a formidable regiment of 
nettles grew round the door. Advanc- 
ing against this army of invaders, 
Sandy dealt a sweeping blow with the 
hook which brought down the leaders 
of the host. He had just straightened 
his tired little back for another on- 
slaught, when through the still air there 
rang out a strange, wild cry. Sandy 
felt himself stiffen with terror so that 
he could not move hand or foot. Dead 
silence fell again, then the cry was 
repeated. The boy looked behind him 
—there was no one there—all round 
about, there was nothing to be seen; 
then with a thrill of horror he discov- 
ered that the shriek came from some- 
one concealed in the barn. 

‘“‘EKeh! the ghaist’s there!’’ Sandy 
screamed, finding his voice from ex- 
tremity of terror. In another moment 
he felt certain that some awful shape 
would glide out towards him through 
the closed door of the barn, for ghosts, 
he knew, cared nothing for bolts or 
bars. Flinging the hook down among 
the nettles, Sandy ran for his life, along 
the path through the wood. So ex- 
quisite was his terror that he was quite 
unconscious of the ground under his 
feet—he might have been fleeing 
through space for all that he felt, and 
this in spite of the fact that the big, 
loose boots which he wore hampered 
his flight at every step. One of his old, 
much-knotted laces gave way and 
dangled round his ankles, but he never 
felt this either; a bat flew straight into 
his face, he beat it away and rushed 
on and on—anything, anything to 
escape from the pursuing ghost. 

Quite blind with fear, Sandy did not 
notice that Macdonald the keeper, 
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Mrs. Macdonald’s son, was advancing 
up the path towards him; but at this 
moment the loose boot-lace tripped the 
boy up at last and down he came in a 
heap at the keeper’s feet. 

“Haud up, Sandy! What’s yer 
hurry, man?’’ said Macdonald, kindly 
enough. 

‘‘There’s—there’s—there’s!’’ was all 
that Sandy could get out. He gathered 
himself together and stood up, but his 
breath came in short jerks, and words 
he had none. 

‘“‘What’s come ower ye, laddie? 
Can ye no’ speak?’’ Macdonald said, 
putting his hand on the child’s shoulder 
to quiet him. 

‘‘Ech—there’s a ghaist in the hoose, 
an’ it’s comin’ aifter me!’’ Sandy cried 
out at last. 

“A ghaist! There’s no’ a ghaist 
there! What for d’ye think there is?”’ 
the man asked. 

“It gied an awfae skreich,’’ Sandy 
told him. He was becoming a little 
calmer, now that the reassuring pres- 
ence of the keeper was beside him. 

“Hoots, Sandy! It’s the buzzard 
yer hearin’,”’ the man said. ‘‘Hae ye 
never heard a buzzard skreich afore? 
Come you back wi’ me an’ I'll let ye 
see him—he’s a gey fine burd. I have 
him in the barn, keepin’ him for a 
gentleman that’s wantin’ him for an 
aviary or some sic thing.” 

It took a good deal of persuasion, 
however, before Sandy would consent 
to return to the old house, even under 
Macdonald’s escort. He was still 
white and trembling, and as they drew 
near the barn again he fell behind the 
keeper for a moment, unable to con- 
quer his fears. 

“Hear him!’’ Macdonald laughed. 
‘“‘He’s cryin’ on his rabbit! Twa rab- 
bits in the day the beggar gets. Come 
in, Sandy, an’ I'll let ye see him.”” He 
pushed open the barn door as he spoke, 
and Sandy, reassured, stepped into 
the place after him. 
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There, crouching beside the window, 
in the last rays of daylight, was a huge 
bird—the largest bird Sandy had ever 
seen. When the door opened, he 
turned towards it, uttering his terrible 
shriek. All Fierceness, all Cruelty and 
Appetite seemed to be expressed in 
that cry; the bird was like some incar- 
nation of the Spirit of Ferocity as he 
turned upon the intruders with flashing 
eyes and ravenous beak. 

The air of the barn was heavy with 
the smell of putrid flesh, and a mass of 
half-devoured rabbit, bits of skin and 
tufts of fur lay upon the ground. Yet 
this creature of gross appetite did not 
find complete satisfaction in his orgy 
of flesh. Had he not deserted his rabbit 
to gaze up at the sun through the bars? 

As Macdonald and Sandy came in, 
the bird dashed across to where the 
half-devoured rabbit lay upon the 
ground, and spreading out its great 
wings and tail with a curious sweeping 
movement, enveloped the horrid mass 
from their sight. 

“See him!’ Macdonald said. ‘‘He’s 
thinkin’ we’re wantin’ yon rotten 
stuff! Weel, there’s anither for him, 
maybe that'll please him better.” 

The keeper flung the little limp, 
furry body of a newly shot rabbit 
towards the buzzard as he spoke, and 
they stood back to watch him feed. 

With a kingly movement the bird 
flung one great claw out over the rabbit, 
and stood thus as if he were having 
his portrait painted, or like a very 
stagy actor striking an attitude: ‘This 
is mine now, I defy the world to take 
it from me,’’ he seemed to say; but 
he did not, to Sandy’s grievous disap- 
pointment, begin to tear at the rabbit 
—he only asserted his right of posses- 
sion over it. 

‘“‘He’s a fine burd yon,’”’ Macdonald 
said. ‘But he’s an awfu’ wurk wi’ a’ 
the meat he gets.”’ 

Sandy, boy-like, was fascinated by 
the bird; he would have liked to stay 
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and watch him for hours, even in that 
dark evil-smelling place. 

“T’d like fine tae feed him for ye,” 
he said enviously. ‘“‘I’d gie him a drap 
watter tae—he hasna verra muckle in 
yon bowl.” 

The keeper glanced at the empty 
dish. 

‘‘Weel, tak’ it doon tae the burn an’ 
fill it tae him if ye want the job. I’m 
thrang’ the nicht; but mind ye steek 
the door weel when ye come awa’.”’ 

“I was cuttin’ the nettles’—Sandy 
began, a little ashamed of his hasty 
flight now; “I maun finish the nettles.”’ 

‘“‘Aye, ye maun dae that; syne ye 
ean fill the bowl an’ come awa’,”’ said 
the keeper. 

“T’ll no’ be feart noo—the burd’ll 
be company for me,” said Sandy. 
“Tl ken what it is when he starts 
eryin’.”’ 

The keeper laughed, and went off 
through the wood lighting his pipe, 
while Sandy, quite reassured by the 
near presence of the buzzard, fell to 
work again upon the nettles with a 
will. 

It is wonderful how quickly most of 
us can get through with one task when 
we have another ‘and pleasanter one 
awaiting us. The nettles fell before 
Sandy’s hook at a great pace, and he 
forgot weariness and loneliness while 
he hurried over his work. 

But the dark was indeed falling now, 
and even in the open space in front 
of the old house it was getting darker 
when Sandy ran down to the burn to 
wash out and refill the buzzard’s dish. 

Then carrying the brimming bowl 
carefully in both hands, he came up 
again to the barn and pushed open 
the heavy door. All was very dark 
inside the barn now, and the boy stood 
still for a moment at the door and 
peered into the shadows before he 
went any farther. He could see noth- 
ing of the buzzard at first, then in a 
far corner he discerned its shape; but 
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this was not the defiant bird of half 
an hour ago. Gathered together in a 
fine composed attitude of slumber, its 
fierce head hidden away under one 
wing, the buzzard might have been 
the most domestic of fowls. Sandy 
was disappointed; he had wished to 
give the bird the clean water, had hoped 
to see that lordly head dip down with 
one of its sublime attitudes, to see the 
wonderful beak open and drink a drop 
or two of the water. But evidently 
this pleasure was not to be his tonight; 
the great bird never moved. 

Sandy put down the bowl upon the 
ground and turned to go. In the dark- 
ness his foot touched something—he 
had almost stumbled over it: the 
rabbit. Apparently the buzzard had 
not been hungry that night, for the 
rabbit was untouched. Sandy stood 
stil—a thought crossed his mind: 
what about dinner tomorrow? Would 
it not be better for the buzzard to want 
a meal than the children at home, and 
Mother—aye, than himself? 

“A rabbit’s fine for dinner,’’ he said, 
standing there alone and hungry in 
the dark barn. For a moment he 
hesitated, from a thought of the 
breakfastless buzzard, not from the 
slightest idea of dishonesty towards 
Macdonald; then stooping down he 
humbly lifted from the filthy floor the 
buzzard’s rejected meal, and buttoned 
it up inside his coat. 


Before Sandy came home that night 


misery aad reached its high-water 
mark in the Rankines’ cottage. Mother 
still lay in bed, her eyes closed, paying 
no heed to anything that was going 
on, only now and then she would 
raise herself on her elbow for a mo- 
ment to direct Maggie’s careless steps, 
then sink back again exhausted by the 
effort. All day Maggie had been torn 
between having to work and wanting 
to play. She had put on the porridge 
to boil, rushed out just to have one 
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swing, forgotten all about the porridge 
for an hour, and returned to find it 
singed brown. The other children had 
cried because there was nothing but 
singed porridge for them to eat... 
the house was filled with the smell of 
it. ... But even this did not rouse 
Mother; she had learned by hard 
experience to let the children cry if 
they wished to do so; only when the 
new baby wailed more than usual she 
called to Maggie to bring the child to 
her. The last time that Maggie lifted 
the little bundle out of the cradle, she 
peered curiously into the tiny, wrinkled 
face as she gave the baby to her mother. 

“He’s lookin’ gey queer, Mither,’’ 
she said. Mother sat up in bed and 
looked at the baby. The next minute, 
to Maggie’s great surprise, she got out 
of bed, laid the baby back in the cradle 
and called to Maggie to help her to 
put on some clothes. She was so weak 
that she could scarcely stand, and 
Maggie, who had no idea what this 
sudden resolution meant, watched in 
great maystification, while Mother, 
white and trembling, set to work with 
the baby—the baby that was so queer 
and cold. Maggie had to blow up the 
fire with all her might, using up half 
an ordinary day’s supply of fuel. Once 
the fire was got to burn brightly, she 
had to make some bits of flannel as 
hot as they could be and give them to 
Mother, who sat now by the fire with 
baby on her knee. They took off his 
little nightgown and began to rub the 
tiny cold body gently with the hot 
cloths: the moment one got cold 
another had to be heated. But poor 
baby seemed to grow colder and colder 
in spite of all their rubbing. 

Then Mother threw off the shawl 
that was round her and held baby 
tight, tight against herself, still rub- 
bing away at it...and Maggie 
standing there grew silent, she didn’t 
know why, and the room seemed very 


quiet. At last Maggie whispered 
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‘‘He’s no’ eryin’ noo, maybe he’s 
sleepin’?”” And at that, Mother cried 
out loud and rose up to her feet and 
carried baby into the back room and 
shut the door. . .. Maggie listened, 
wondering why Mother had taken him 
away from the fire, and it burning that 
warm and bright now! And just then 
Mother came back without baby, and 
fell down onto the bed, and Maggie 
thought she was dead... . 

At this terrible moment Sandy re- 
turned, and found himself with his 
hands full indeed, for Maggie had 
decided that the best thing she could 
do to help the situation was to begin 
to ery. Sandy, however, addressed 
himself to the task like a man. To 
begin with he lit the lamp. Then, 
seeing his mother’s deadly white face, 
he decided to give her the only stimu- 
lant he had in the house, a cup of 
strong tea. As the kettle was boiling, 
this took only a few minutes to prepare, 
and in that time Mother had opened 
her eyes again, so Sandy brought the 
tea to her and bade her swallow a few 
mouthfuls of it. He put his arm under 
her head, and with a little persuasion 
got her to-drink the whole of the tea. 

“Ye shouldna’ hae got up, Mither. 
What for did ye no’ bide in yer bed?”’ 
he asked, tenderly; and then, with a 
dismayed glance at the empty cradle, 
‘‘What’s ever come o’ the bairn?’’ 

“T had tae rise, Sandy; the bairn’s 
deid!”’ she told him in a choking 
whisper. 

“Eh, Mither! an’ him that wee!’’ 
Sandy cried, expressing the thought 
that rises in-every mind at such an 
announcement. The poor little scrap 
of embryo manhood had never had his 
chance; it is true that he had escaped 
life’s agonies; but he had also missed 
life’s -eestasy—that fleeting breath 
seemed only to have been drawn in 
mockery. Some obscure sense of this 
mystery of unfulfilment had prompted 
Sandy’s exclamation. ... . 
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He glanced at the clock, making a 
practised calculation based upon the 
early closing rule as to when his father 
might be expected home—two hours 
still. 

“‘Father’ll no’ be home yet a wee,”’ 
he said.- “Is there ony ither thing I 
can dae?’’ 

“Get the bairns til their beds an’ 
tak’ yer porridge,’’ Mother said. 

Sandy was relieved. Apparently the 
affairs of life had to go on as usual, 
even if the baby was lying dead in the 
back room. He called Maggie, and 
somehow they tumbled the six younger 
children into their sleeping places for 
the night. Then returning to the 
kitchen, Sandy called upon his sister 
to produce his supper. The awful 
mess of cold porridge which she 
brought out of the dresser cupboard 
would have been refused by any self- 
respecting dog; but Sandy had reached 
that stage of hunger and fatigue when 
anything in the shape of food is wel- 
come. He sat down by the fire, kicked 
off his big boots at last, removed his 
ragged stockings and spread out his 
toes towards the blazing logs while he 
supped up the burnt porridge without 
a grumble. 

Maggie went off to bed beside the 
other children, and the kitchen became 
so quiet that a mouse stole out in 
search of crumbs and advanced close 
to where Sandy sat; he watched with 
interest. .. . There was not a sound 
to be heard except the tick-tick of 
the clock and the crackle of the wood 
fire. In her bed at the other side of 
the room Mother never stirred. ... . 
Sandy was afraid to move in case he 
should waken her if she had fallen 
asleep; gradually his head nodded and 
nodded... he was. sound asleep — 
himself. . 

He woke with a start to hear 
Mother’s voice, high-pitched, urgent, 
calling out to him: 

‘Sandy! Sandy! There’s yer faither 
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comin’. Gang oot an’ help him 
in. Ech! tell him aboot the bairn! 
He’ll surely no’ mak’ sic a noise an’ 
deith in the hoose.”’ 

Distant still, but coming every min- 
ute nearer, Sandy heard the well- 
known sound of his father’s voice as 
he came home across the fields roaring 
out his shameless drunken songs. 

Sandy ran to the door. High in the 
clear sky the harvest moon hung 
bright and broad, flooding the bare 
stubble fields with light till they looked 
almost as if they were covered with 
snow. And there his father came 
stumbling along the path, shouting up 
to the great tranquil moon, as if it 
were a man, mocking it, halloaing to 
it, threatening it with his clenched 
fists, cursing and anon laughing aloud. 
... Sandy ran down the field on 
his bare feet to meet him, as silent as 
his own shadow, caught hold of his 
arm to steady him, and bade him stand 
still. 

“‘Whisht, Father, ye maun be quiet 
—the bairn’s deid!’’ he cried. 

The Cornhill Magazine. 





(To be concluded.) 
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A sufficiently violent start will often 
have a sobering effect, and it happened 
to act thus now. Rankine could not 
steady his steps, but he pulled himself 
together enough to understand that 
something had happened in his ab- 
sence—something solemn and terrible. 
Holding on to Sandy’s shoulder he 
lurched up to the cottage, and sitting 
down on the big stone beside the 
“spout,” pointéd hélplessly towards 
the water. Sandy knew what he 
wanted; it was not the first time, un- 
fortunately, that the child had been 
asked to perform this task. Lifting 
the old tin dipper that always lay 
beside the spout, Sandy filled it with 
the ice-cold water and threw this over 
his father’s face and neck. Then he 
went indoors and brought back an old 
towel with which he rubbed down the 
thick shock of black hair which adorned 
his father’s head. 

Thus fortified, Rankine got up at 
last and went into the house, to deal 
as best he might with the situation he 
found there. 


Jane H. Findlater. 





In this war, the definition of a com- 
promise is something by which we are 
compromised. Our enemy cannot be 
compromised except by being con- 
quered. We shall be bound by any 
concessions laid down in a treaty; he, 
in the light of his own most lucid and 
even laborious explanations, will not 
be bound by anything. And most of 
the phrases which he has put into the 
mouths of his slaves or dupes are, 
therefore, perfectly pointless from our 
point of view. Perhaps the , most 
insanely silly of all of them was the 
phrase about “no annexations or in- 
demnities.”” Europe is already one 


agony of annexations; and this formula 
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simply means that we must perpetuate 
the agony. It does not forbid annexa- 
tion, but immortalizes annexation. 
It is as if Prussia interpreted the non- 
transference of populations as meaning 
the permanent retention of all pris- 
oners of war. As for saying that after 
the war there shall be no indemnities, 
it is literally the same as saying there 
shall be no taxes. Somebody will 
certainly be taxed to rebuild a house 
that was burned down; the only ques- 
tion is whether it shall be the man 
who has wantonly burned it, or the 
man who had wickedly and recklessly 
lived in it. When the Germans first 
invaded Belgium they did, indeed, in- 
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sist, ‘with native humor, that the 
Belgians should be heavily fined to 
' punish them for having been robbed. 
The formula of no indemnities merely 
makes this joke an eternal institution; 
it insists that we should pay the in- 
demnity, because’ we did not do the 
‘damage. All these suggestions, mostly 
formulated by Germans and always 
favorable to Germans, are ridiculous 
and inconsequent, whether they are 
repeated by Russians who’ forgot 
their love of Russia, or by Russian 
Jews who only remember their hatred 
of Russia. Nevertheless there is one 
phrase employed, along with these, 
by the Petrograd cosmopolitans, which 
contains a truth. It is none the less 
an important truth if those who say it 
do not see it, and perhaps do not 
‘mean it. 

The phrase in which the Judeo- 
Russian Internationalists expose in 
their own words the folly of their 
own philosophy is the expression about 
“the self-determination of all. peoples.’’ 
If a human being could really be an 
Internationalist (which is absurd) he 
would certainly say ‘‘the self-deter- 
mination of all people.’”” He would 
try to take a vote of all men on all 
matters, which (at least by the re- 
ceived notions of numerical prepon- 
derance) would probably be faintly 
in favor of chop-sticks and Chinese 
cookery. It certainly would not be in 
favor of Socialism or Anarchism, or 
any confusion of those two contraries 
which modern muddle-headedness may 
produce in the town of Petrograd. 
The Very fact"that they are forced to 
talk of different peoples having dif- 
ferent purposes, proves that even 
Internationalists have to act as if they 
were Nationalists. The very recogni- 
tion of a separate thing called “a 
people” concedes something which is 
at once the definition of democracy 
and the destruction of cosmopolitan- 
ism. The only possible. point in 
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democracy is that a mass of men can 
have a will. And the mass of all men 
cannot possibly have a will; a con- 
fusion of tongues, from totally different 
places, talking about totally different 
problems, cannot conceivably be 
judged in any given case. Mankind 
may agree on a few tremendous 
truisms; but you must catch a thief or 
dethrone a tyrant by believing that 
life is worth living or that death is a 
decree of equality. It is like endowing 
a lamp-post with daylight. In short, 
there is no democracy save by group 
government; and this is so. stagingly 
obvious that even the most enlightened 
humanitarian can see it. Therefore, 
the Bolsheviks say, very sensibly, 
“the self-determination of all peoples.”’ 

The fine art of freedom will there- 
fore, like every fine art, depend wholly 
upon division and proportion; on 
cutting out the right shapes from the 
shapeless block. Democracy must 
know how to divide the peoples and 
not merely how to unite them. Other- 
wise the settlement will suggest some 
crazy and comic story, in which a 
crowd should be packed so tight that 
people picked out the wrong arms and 
legs from the tangle; and each man 
went home wi somebody else’s 
nose or whiskers. We must detach 
complete living states from the cosmo- 
politan crush, like complete living men 
from the crowd. Otherwise what 
walks away will not be a people or a 
person but a perambulating fight. 
It is right, for instance, that Poles 
should have what they want; and we 
fortunately know what they want; it is 
Poland. It is also right that Jews 
should have what they want; though 
the problem may be harder; and we 
wish we could be certain that it was 
Judaea. The wishes of each people 
should: be fulfilled as far as possible; 
and though we may not easily achieve 
the right arrangement, this is at least 
the right aim. But it is useless to 
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‘talk, in the collective sense, of some- 
‘thing fulfilling the wishes of Poles 
and Polish Jews; it is as if we spoke 
of finding a diet for cats and cater- 
pillars. There is no link save a verbal 
association; the things are too different 
even to disagree. Two things happen 
to be side by side in the territory 
ealled Polish; and I will be so frivolous 
as to say they are as far asunder as 
the Poles. In such a case a privilege 
or a pale or something different from 
mere amalgamation should be at- 
tempted. The true Poles like their 
counterparts in Ireland, have used 
already the democratic weapon of the 
boycott. Anyhow, the first step in a 
democracy getting what it wants is 
that it should be a democracy that is 
eapable of wanting. Democracy fails 
from-time to time, not so much because 
it merely counts heads—as because it 
counts them in the wrong batches; 
and, above all, because it puts down 
the numbers in the wrong column. 
All jerrymandering is done _ thus, 
by. cooking the political accounts. 
It is right: that-every man should vote; 
but it is scarcely less essential that he 
should vote at the right polling-station 
than that he should vote for the right 
candidate.. We shall never settle 
whether the citizen can rule: till we 
settle where. he can rule; and the very 
name of a citizen means that he has a 
city. 

Now this fact rises to a wild a for- 
tiort in the crucial case of Alsace- 
Lorraine. There are many other 
perhaps simpler reasons for rigidly 
insisting- that the Germans shall no 
longer rule Alsace. One is that the 
Germans have shown themselves total- 
ly unfit to rule anybody. They have 
not merely failed to give good govern- 
ment; they have failed to govern; we 
might almost say that they have 
Another is 
of the war, 
because we 


failed. even to misgoyern. 
that, by the very nature 
we owe this to France 
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owe everything to France. We-should 
all be dead today, in every patriotic 
sense, killed at the first pass of the 
fencing-match, if a skill purely French 
had not made the dazzling parry of 
the Marne. We owe our state and 
ships and cities to a Frenchman, 
precisely as a man owes the sun and 
stars and all earthly things to another 
man who has saved his life. But the 
first was the least part of it. As year 
followed year in ;weary warfare, the 
French, ceaselessly bombarded with 
the great guns, that thinned. their 
lines and drank up their life-blood, 
were as ceaselessly bombarded -with 
offers and opportunities to gain their 
own objects if they would abandon 
ours. They could have regained 
their own, without firing another shot, 
if they had deserted us; what tale will 
be told of us if we desert them? I 
ean think of but one thing blasting 
enough to say: we should be despised, 
and deserve to be despised, by the 
Germans. And, thirdly, it is enough 
that this has become the test of 
triumph. If Alsace were a strip of 
colored rag instead of a strip of 
populous and oppressed civilization, 
it would be necessary to recover: it, 
when the ensign had indeed become a 
sign; when the standard was thus in 
every sense a standard. Moltke 
himself said that these lands must 
become German as a proof that the 
French were completely conquered. 
Can any human creature doubt. that, 
if for any cause they remain Ger nan, 
it will be counted a proof that the 
French were completely vconquered 
again? And now it will not be.the 
French, but the free peoples of the 
whole world, who will have been 
completely conquered. Prussia.- will 
emerge immeasurably more arrogant 
than if she had never been defied; 
just as we shall emerge immeasurably 
more abject than if we had never 
defied her. 
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But there is also this deeper if more 
remote reason: suggested above. It is 
the fact that a false principle of cal- 
‘culation, involving in Russian, Polish 
or Jewish cases, a theoretic and partly 
unavoidable anomaly, rises in this 
case to what is not an anomaly but an 
atrocity and an absurdity. If it is at 
the best awkward to poll together as 
“a, people” tribes so spiritually remote 
as Poles and Jews, who have met by 
no fault of either, it is stark insanity 
to poll two peoples emerged from war, 
who would never have met except 
as conqueror and conquered. The 
self-determination of the Alsatian peo- 


ple is meaningless unless it is that of a 


people, not of a jumble of two hostile 

peoples, with the advantage artificially 

given to those in Alsace who are not 

Alsatian. For this is the last and 

most living of the conditions needed 
The New Witness. 
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for a true international equality of 
nations; that the countryside should 
belong to those who have lived for it, 
and not merely to those who happen 
at one moment to live on it. It must 
not be owned by any army of occupa- 
tion, even the peaceful army that can 
only make telegraph-poles and pillar- 
boxes. It must belong to that ancient 
army of landscape-gardeners who have 
made all the landscapes of Western 
Europe. The Germans have possessed 
Alsatian offices like Alsatian forts; 
but they have never possessed Alsace; 
the Polish Jews should have rights; 
nay, they should have privileges; 
but they should not have Poland. Just 
provision should be made for the 
nomad, the exile and even the foreign 
official; but the city is to the builder 
and ithe land to the lover of the 
land. 
G. K. Chesterton. 





THE HONORS MARKET. 


Although our national finances are 
drifting towards disaster, no serious 
attempt has yet been made to realize 
one of the most valuable of our 
national assets. It is true that the 
sale of honors for cash down is no 
longer a matter of suspicion but an 
openly admitted policy. But in the 
past the market has been conducted 
with a scandalous neglect of ordinary 
business principles, and its proceeds, 
instead of forming part of the State 
revenue, have been diverted into pri- 
vate party funds. Now there was 
once an excuse for this misappropria- 
tion of a public trust under party 
government; but it no longer exists 
under a national government, when 
“all are for the State.’’ Why should the 
Chief Whip apply the methods of 
underhand bargaining in order to 
procure a few hundred thousand 
pounds for the party purse, when a 


really efficient method of marketing 
the goods could raise many millions 


for the national exchequer? Every- 
body knows that the operation of a 
monopoly, so as to extract from it the 
maximum net revenue, needs careful 
psychology and judicious planning. 
The wasteful method of blind specula- 
tion disclosed by the recent debate 
upon the Sale of Honors in the House 
of Lords would disgust a pawn- 
broker. Not only is a large portion of 
this national property given away for 
no cash consideration whatever, but 
no endeavor is made to regulate the 
market for the portion that is sold, so 
as. to get the maximum sum without 
damaging the future revenue. The 
selling syndicate for the diamond trade 
well understands the im-policy of 
loading the market at any given time 
with the whole available supply of 
stones, with the certainty that in an 
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unusually productive year the glut 
would not only bring down the price 
but lower for the future the social 
prestige which forms so important a 
factor in the value of diamonds. Yet 
in the Honors Market these short- 
sighted gamblers have never considered 
how the wholesale bestowal of P.C.’s 
steadily depreciates that line of goods, 
or that the multiplication of knight- 
hoods knocks the bottom out of 
this market in our big industrial 
towns. ’ 
No doubt it is an operation of great 
delicacy to rack-rent snobbery with 
real efficiency. To judge exactly what 
the trade will bear in peerages, how 
many baronetcies can safely be un- 
loaded in a given list, what prices 
ean advantageously be set upon the 
different grades of Orders, old and 
new, needs the experience of a skilful 
social appraiser, and one intimately 
versed not only in the private estimates 
of would-be purchasers, but in the 


means they have at their disposal for 
the indulgence of their social fancies. 


But in order to “operate’’ the 
monopoly effectively several radical 
reforms of procedure are necessary. 
Under the secrecy that has hitherto 
prevailed, and the blending of free 
with bought Honors, it is impossible 
to know and extract the true market 
value of any line of wares. The 
monopolist must encourage the freest 
competition of buyers in the widest 
possible market. The notion of using 
some incompetent cadet to cadge 
among his limited circle of nouveaux 
riches for likely customers, who ap- 
proach the Government through the 
fumbling indirectness of some middle- 
man, who commonly extracts a huge 
commission for his own purse, is 
simple foolishness. Let the Govern- 
ment come out into the open, exposing 
their wares honestly with the starting 
price ticketed upon them. In nine 
cases out of ten the bidding will 
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yield them a large increase on existing 
prices. Besides, this is the only way 
in which they can learn the normal 
value of, say, a baronetcy, and the 
differential values between the various 
degrees. In a few years’ practice at 
the half-yearly fairs they would have a 
very good idea of the proper supply 
of each title and order to offer, and the 
proper price to set upon them. Then, 
again, skilled marketing will require 
the complete abandonment of all 
foolishly sentimental protection of 
the higher titles. It would clearly be 
unwise to put on the market in any 
given year a considerable number of 
dukedoms or marquisates. But there 
is no reason whatever why a million- 
aire should be forced to pay, say, only 
£50,000 to enter at the bottom of the 
ladder when he might be willing to 
pay £500,000 to enter at the top. We 
feel sure in particular that the Earlery 
is marketed in an exceedingly wasteful 
way. The Colonial and American 
markets alone, properly advertised 
and nursed, would make them ¢ap- 
able of yielding a reliable revenue per 
annum of several millions. 

But we have another suggestion for 
the exploitation of this State asset. 
The proposal to introduce the element 
of Premium Bonds into the ordinary 
processes of war-borrowing is properly 
rejected as demoralizing to the national 
character and a reflection upon patri- 
otic sentiment. But surely the Govern- 
ment need have no such qualms in 
dealing with the class of gentlemen 
who form the market for titles. They 
will not be demoralized by the intro- 
duction of a gaming factor as a flavor 
in the business transaction. Much 
of their quick wealth itself has been 
procured by methods indistinguishable 
from gambling, and they will be par- 
ticularly ready to respond to the 
sporting appeal. Why should not a 
limited number of prize-titles be 
assigned to classes of large investors 
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in War Loans or Bonds, perhaps 
grouped for encouragement of com- 
petition by localities? If a dozen 
baronetcies, and say two score knight- 
hoods, were offered to be drawn 
among all personal subscribers of, 
say, £200,000 and £100,000 respectively 
in an area including Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, provided that not less than 
forty millions in all were raised by the 
higher denomination and twefity mil- 
lions by the lower, we feel confident 
that the collective and individual 
rivalry in these counties, backed by the 
genial atmosphere of sport, and sus- 
tained by the handsome consolation 
of a solid 5 per cent for those who 
failed to draw a prize, would yield 
splendid results. 

But a thorough exploitation of the 
field demands expert valuation, a 
gauging of the various strata, and, 
above all, competent advertising, to 
set out the attractions of the offers. 
For this last and most critical opera- 
tion a commission should be formed, 
consisting of selected estate agents, 
auctioneers, advertising experts, and a 
couple of experienced cataloguers in 
the wine and spirit trade. For the 
net yield would depend to a large 
extent upon the allurements of the 
price-list. Consider for a moment 
how the weight and social prestige of 
an Earldom could be presented to the 
family of the great war-profiteer in 
our big Northern metal and shipping 
centers, how, when the temptation 
was once presented to him, it would 
be pressed Home at the breakfast- 
table by the wife of his bosom, how 
the minor titles would shrivel and 
depreciate in his social circle if he took 
the bait, and local knights or even 
baronetcies would have to scrape up 
money to qualify for the chance of a 
peerage! Think how artfully our 
Advertising Committee would set forth 
the advantages of social precedence 
in all companies, the importance of 
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your name in the hotel book, or in the 
reserved railway carriage, the privilege 
of sitting at the captain’s table, the 
deference of local tradesmen, and so 
forth! Nor would name and historic 
associations be neglected in the case 
of peerages. There are many fine old 
crusted titles which could be profitably 
revivéd. What would be the market 
or the premium-bond value of a 
Dukedom of Buckingham or of Clar- 
ence in the highest grade of bidders? 
Apart from such high game, what 
could not be done with scores of little 
historic towns or even villages in the 
South of England by coupling their 
title with the offer of an ancient 
mansion and landed estate? This 
is where the land-agent would come in. 
But an almost endless vista of profit- 
able possibilities would open up to 
skilled marketeers, with a free hand to 
disregard the dead-weight of social 
usages and prejudices, and to introduce 
enlightened methods. Now is the 
time. For not merely is the need for 
an improved management of this 
great public estate most urgent, but 
never would a more responsive market 
be obtained. Everywhere throughout 
industrial Britain new crops of war- 
profiteers have sprung up, with no 
time to develop expensive standards 
of comfort and with virgin stores of 
social instincts and ambitions backed 
by wealth that has escaped the 
snares of the tax collector. A huge 
proportion of this surplus-profit can 
be got for war-finance by getting these 
men to play for Honors. Most business 
men who boast themselves to be 
“practical”? and humbug-proof are 
sugary sentimentalists, to whom a 
fine old baronetey with a thoroughly 
shady past, revived from the eighteenth 
century, would be overwhelming in its 
emotional appeal. Then there is the 
American market, carrying a wealth 
immensely transcending our own. Can 
we afford to leave it untapped, when 
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there are Many millions in it, wanted 
so sorely to straighten out our ex- 
change and to meet the difficulty of 
paying for our imports when the war 
is over? The little difficulty about 
nationalization could surely be got 
over by some “in-and-out”? method or 
other special treaty arrangement ad- 
mitting an Anglo-American registra- 
The Nation. 
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tion. The resources of political ang- 
ling cannot be exhausted. In one 
way or another the market value of 
these honors must be got. The present 
method is merely wasteful and even 
dishonest. Our proposal aims at 
making it honest and productive. We 
feel sure that the money is there. And 
it is their money we want. 





THE BOLSHEVIK AT HOME. 


We do not know how other people * 


feel about it; but for ourselves we con- 
fess that our enthusiasm for Democ- 
racy begins to be a little chilled by the 
present proceedings in Russia. There 
is such a yawning gulf between the 
practice and the principle, between 
Brest Litovsk and Petrograd; the 


Bolshevik at home and the Bolshevik 
abroad appear to be two different ani- 


mals. It is like a man who conducts 
a Sunday school class and then goes 
home to beat his wife. At Brest 
Litovsk he is all for Self-Determina- 
tion; at Petrograd he is all for Mili- 
tarism. At Brest Litovsk his weapon is 
a pamphlet; at Petrograd a machine- 
gun. At Brest Litovsk he appeals to 
the German people; at Petrograd he 
suppresses the Russian people. At 
Brest Litovsk he is a Democrat; at 
Petrograd a Tsar. Indeed it is sober 
truth that the Tsar never behaved to 
his Duma as the Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment has behaved to its Constituent 
Assembly. That Assembly met at 
last after the Government had ex- 
hausted every pretext to stop it. It 
met under the threat of fixed bayonets, 
for the Bolsheviks had thoughtfully 
placed armed sailors with fixed bayo- 
nets at various points of vantage and 
had mounted field guns at the doors. 
The Constituent Assembly had evi- 
dently been apprehensive of this sort of 
thing, for an attempt had been made 


to organize a popular movement to 
protect it. But when a procession of 
the people was formed to demonstrate 
in favor of the Assembly, the Bolshe- 
viks dispersed it with what Carlyle 
called a whiff of grapeshot. The 
machine-gun is appropriate enough as 
the weapon of German militarism; 
but even the most enthusiastic Demo- 
erat can hardly regard it as a suitable 
instrument for the persuasion of a free 
people. In the present case it appears 
to’ have deprived the Constituent 
Assembly of its last hope of popular 
protection, and after a stormy sitting, 
in which the political leaders were de- 
rided by Krylenko and his friends, the 
Assembly was forcibly dissolved. 
What, then, has Revolution done 
for Ruszia? Has it given her victory? 
On the contrary, it has left her without 
defense save winter and bluster against 
the enemy. Has it given her freedom? 
We have just seen how popular govern- 
ment is trampled in the dust and the 
people who strive to protect their 
Parliament are shot down in the streets. 
Has it given her food? Not food, but 
famine, stalks in the train of Revolu- 
tion, and this must be always so. For 
the machinery of production and com- 
merce is intricate and delicate, and is 
likely to be brought to a dead stop 
when violence reigns and law and order 
are suspended. Therefore, although 
the rich suffer in a Revolution, the 
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poor suffer more. A people which 
attempts to seize property is like a 
mob of looters who burst open a wine 
vat and try to:carry the liquor away in 
the palms of their hands. A little may 
reach their lips; but the greater part 
runs down the gutter. A nation which 
embarks upon’ Revolution is in the 
unhappiest of all possible situations. 
A foreign war is a trifle in comparison. 
And it may be said that the worst and 
most tyrannical of settled Govern- 
ments is less fell and cruel than the 
usurpation of anarchy. It is not, as 
some people suppose, a mere riot, which 
is succeeded by a new and more liberal 
order in a week or a month. It may 
last for years, the country going 
through ohe phase of torment after 
another, while new and more desperate 
gangs displace their predecessors by wild- 
er promises and more desperate violence. 

And do not let us complacently sup- 
pose that there is no danger of this 
terrible fate overwhelming this country. 
The German and Russian Jews, who 
are the center of Revolution in Russia, 
are also working in this country for 
the same end, and they are assisted by 
various organizations, some fanatical 
and idealist, others traitorous and mer- 
cenary. In every soldiers’ rest camp 
and in every queue these agents and 
friends of the enemy are working. 
They aggravate every discontent and 


foment every grievance. The secret 
The London Post. 
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object at the back of this movement is 
no more Democracy than it is in 
Russia: it is nothing less than to pro- 
cure victory for Germany. We-do not 
suggest that more than a small minor- 
ity of the conspirators are working - 
consciously for that end. Most of them 
are fanatics, whose violent and; inex- 
perienced minds are inflamed by the 
false doctrines of whose souree they are 
ignorant. For themselves they only 
desire to satisfy their hate against 
society, and create by violence the’ 
opportunity for experimenting in wild ° 
social and economic theories. ~For 
many years the German Government 
has ‘been secretly encouraging the: 
Socialist and Revolutionary Party in 
this country. As they have worked in 
France, in Italy, and in- Russia; so 
they have worked here, and at the 
present time the scarcity of food and 
the hardships and sorrows of war give 
them a forcing bed for Revolution. 
Everyone who has influence with the: 
British people should use it at the 
present time to counter this alien 
propaganda. It is a real and terrible 
danger. If it succeeds, it will plunge 
all classes, rich and poor alike, into 
an abyss of. suffering, of which we can 
at present form no conception. If our 
people could only realize what Russia 
is suffering now, they would be proof~ 
against all these Revolutionary lures 
and incitements. 





nq IRISH POLITICS AND THE CONVENTION. 


By Lapy Ranpo.teH CHURCHILL. 


During this terrible and prolonged 
war one has hardly time or thoughts to 
realize how truly wonderful a thing is 


this Irish Convention. Who in the 
eighties could have imagined or con- 
ceived. in their wildest dreams that 
such an amalgamation.of parties and 
combination. of antagonistic opinions 


could be brought together—Unionists,; 
Conservatives of the most antique and , 
narrow type, Nationalists, Socialists, 
Labor Members, unacknowledged (offi- 
cially) Sinn Feiners, and last but. 
certainly not least, the representatives 
of the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Chureh—fiercest of enemies, of whom 
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it has often been said that without 
them the Irish question could easily 
have been settled ages ago? That is 
as it may be. But there they all are, 
meeting under the same roof to discuss 
for once in amity the problem — of 
Treland. 

We have traveled far from the Home 
Rule advocated by Isaac Butt, that 
broad-minded and far-seeing man who, 


in giving the policy its name, could not,, 


have hoped in his most sanguine mo- 
ments what is undoubtedly coming to 
pass, namely Home Rule on the freest 
and most generous lines. Isaac Butt 
invented Home Rule, but Sinn Feinism 
will give it to Ireland. The Conven- 
tion will be the means of a settlement, 
and it is now or never. 

Surely it would be a lasting disgrace 
if the deliberations of ninety of the 
ablest and most conscientious Irish 
patriots should have no result, despite 
their united efforts to come to an 
understanding and to find a solution 
for the grievances of their “‘distressful 
country,’’ and let us hope Parliament 
will not tinker with any result they 
reach, for that would be fatal. 

The silence, secrecy and impene- 
trable mystery surrounding the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention and all its 
discussions, leave one free to rush in 
where the proverbial angel fears to 
tread, and to conjecture and draw any 
picture one likes. 

From a humorous point of view one 
might start by imagining with what 
wariness these great ones approach 
one another, like Agag walking deli- 
cately or like prize fighters stalking 
each other and dodging about before 
they come to grips. And would it be 
possible for Irishmen to meet without 
a clash of wits, however weighty and 
serious their arguments? Is it true 
and did it leak out? or was it invented 
for the occasion? the story that a 
staunch Protestant Orangeman re- 
marked to a Roman Catholic colleague 
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at one of the meetings the fact that 
there were many good Protestants 
present. ‘‘Faith—the best out of hell!’’ 
answered the Roman Catholic. In any 
case, let us hope that the Conven- 
tioners will give free rein to their wit 
and sense of humor, for these will be 
the best weapons with which to fight 
obstinacy, ignorance and intolerance, 
should perchance these rampant devils 
have. effected an entrance into this 
historic assembly. 

When in Ireland it is very difficult 
to remember that the limelight of the 
world is not entirely focused on Irish 
affairs, and that they play a very sec- 
ondary part to the all-absorbing and 
vital war. The lighted streets, the 
absence of air raids, the plentiful food 
and the large numbers of hale and 
hearty young men, idling about at all 
hours, make the war seem very remote. 
These men evidently do not under- 
stand or realize that if the war is lost 
their benighted country under the 
iron rule of the Prussian mailed fist will 
cease to exist, and they themselves 
before the all-devouring Hun would 
scatter and wither like autumn leaves 
before an equinoctial gale. 

It is curious how the British public 
when discussing Irish affairs unani- 
mously agree on the subject of the 
mismanagement and injustice in the 
past and present meted out to Ireland 
by England. The fact, however, does 
not worry them over much. In admit- 
ting it they think they have salved 
their conscience. 

It is possible that Ireland-may be a 
problem the satisfactory solution of 
which may never be attempted, but 
it is not likely to be solved by trying 
to make good Irishmen into ‘bad 
Englishmen. 

The hopeless want of imagination 
with which England has treated the 
Irish is the root of most of the evil. 
If those who attempt to govern Ireland 
do not understand the people, it is 
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certainly not for want of information. 
The Irish character, with its romantic 
and unpractical side, its sporting reck- 
lessness and elusiveness, has been a 
fruitful theme for many writers in 
successive generations. The intense 
pride Irishmen feel in their ancient 
race, history and culture, gives them 
a national feeling which nothing can 
eradicate, and the more it is sup- 
pressed the stronger it becomés:’': This 
feeling England has always ignored and 
systematically trampled on, crushing 
their most cherished aspirations and 
ideals. The old saying that the world 
is governed by sentiment has been, up 
to now, forgotten by England in her 
dealings with Ireland—the outcome 
being Sinn Feinism, whose followers 
dream of an impossible Utopia, to be 
inhabited only by themselves. 

The childish misrule of the Irish 
Government would be laughable had 
it not its tragic side. The miserable 
and idiotic blunders such as_ the 
Asche case, the weakness shown over 
conscription, which at the right mo- 
ment could easily have been enforced, 
as it was looked for, the folly and 
supineness of allowing de Valera and 

The London Chronicle. 
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his merry men to talk treason and 
play at Republicanism at their own 
sweet will, prove a rare incompetency. 
It may be that if the younger and more 
vigorous mind nominally at the head 
of the Irish Government were some- 
times consulted and given a freer head, 
it might be to the advantage of all 
concerned. For has not this war 
proved that this is the day of the 
young and imaginative, whether in the 
fighting line or in politics, as opposed 
to the old and cautious ambling along 
in red tape harness while the country, 
disgusted at their slowness, takes the 
matters into its own hands? 

That Ireland has a right to be con- 
sidered a nation is only justice, but 
that sentient men, many of them pa- 
triots (if mistaken ones) should talk of 
an Irish Republic, and complete sepa- 
ration from England, is too absurd 
and impracticable to be treated seri- 
ously. What would Ireland count for 
on the map of Europe if no longer part 
of the great British Empire? No—the 
destinies of England and Ireland can- 
no more be separated than the waters 
of the Liffey and the Mersey in the’ 
Trish Sea. 


MIMO 





THE V. C. 


My cousin Agatha has been a bad 
correspondent ever since she married 
my old friend, George Thimblewell, 
which means for the past five-and- 
twenty years; so in ordinary circum- 
stances I do not expect more from her 
than a “‘hasty line’’ to tell me how the 
youngsters are doing (George, of course, 
never writes at all). But I must say I 
was surprised and not a little hurt 
when, in the skimpy margin of a letter 
dealing mainly with the difficulty of 
devising breakfast dishes, she scribbled 
in the most casual manner conceiv- 
able, ‘‘George has got the V. C. at last.”’ 


George, my dear old school-chum, 
with the V. C., and his wife tells me 
of it as casually as if it had been a 
gumboil! I sat with her letter before 
me and looked back through the years 
seeing us two—George and myself—as 
we were long before Agatha even knew 
him. Had I not fostered the yearning 
for heroic deeds in his young bosom? 
Was it not possible, nay probable, 
that the influence of his boyhood’s 
companion had helped to mold his 
character and prepare it for this glori- 
ous, if belated, achievement?. Upon 
my word, it seemed to me that I my- 
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self might well take a certain amount 
of credit for that decoration. And 
here was his wife mentioning it as 
though she scarcely expected me to be 
interested. Never a date, never a detail. 

I was so ruffled that I decided, since 
she vouchsafed no information, to ask 
for none, as became a man with proper 
pride. I adopted a semi-jocular vein 
to meet the case. 

“T have known your.V. C. longer 
than you have, Agatha,’ I wrote, 
“and am as pleased and proud as you 
can be. The strong silent type—you 
can rely upon them. Quiet and do- 
mesticated, requiring little attention, 
helpful about the house, undemon- 
strative perhaps, but all the time ready 

Punch. 


for the most desperate emergency.: 
Let me know when George is to be at 


home, and I shall come to dinner and 


hear all about it.’’ 


As I sealed my note it occurred to™ 
me that George must be the first spe-' 
cial constable to win the Cross, and I ° 


felt a glow of satisfaction to realize 


that we must now be eligible for that 


most glorious of all decorations. 


A few'days later came another note: 
from Agatha, about sugar-cards this~ 


time, but with a postscript which said, 
“It isn’t like you to chaff me, James. 
I don’t see that there is anything par- 
ticularly funny about George having 
got the Vacuum Cleaner which he 
promised me long ago.”’ 





THE SPEECHMAKER. 


He was an old, faded man who flut- 
tered timidly upon the outskirts of all 
gatherings in Garradrimna. There 
‘was a pained, dim look in his eyes, as 
if the idealism which lit his path had 
been shadowed by the darkness of 
this world. Yet, although his wispy 
beard blew mournfully as a prophet’s 
and his thin suit of shoddy hung about 
his spare figure like forgotten duds 
upon a scarecrow, there lingered about 
him a gesture of eagerness which 
seemed to give him a certain spiritual 
significance in the life of Garradrimna. 
His idiosyncrasy had definitely fixed 
him in the minds of the people, and 
there was a well-known phrase to 
denote him. On the street they would 
always turn to look after him and say: 

“There’s Seum Kelly the Speech- 
maker, God help him, and he bursting 
with words!” 

Yet at none of the many meetings 
which, from time to time, had gone to 
create the political vicissitudes of 
Garradrimna had he been known to 
achieve a speech. But the consuming 


desire to make one would never leave 
him. It mattered not how eloquent 
the orator he had just listened to or 
how powerful the appeal, this ambition 
would stir in him, urging him with ter- 
rible insistence to break the dumbness 
of his doom amid the small ways of 
Garradrimna. 

“Friends,’’ he would say, suddenly 
addressing the little crowd, ‘‘I want to 
say a few words.” . . . But he could 
scarcely ever manage to proceed fur- 
ther because of the jeers which would 
surge up as suddenly to overwhelm 
him. The youngsters and the corner- 


boys would have begun it, but all the’ 


people of Garradrimna were only too 
anxious to assist, the shopkeepers and 
thé notable people, and to grin at him 


as he stood up there attempting to’ 


address them. ...A great tumult 


would drown his mind . . . the blind- 


ness, the dumbness... . 

“Oh, God!’ they would sometimes 
hear the Speechmaker ejaculate above 
the sound of their jeering as he waved 
his arms wildly about his dream. .. . 
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Then the people of Garradrimna would 
retire in peace, for once more they 
had dragged him down; they had left 


him without a word inhis mouth, and | 


so they were satisfied. The cheek of it, 
mind you, ‘to think that they were 
going to listen to him making a speech! 
They could understand a man coming 
down from Dublin to speak to them. 
In fact, it was a thing they enjoyed, for 
the distance and the place would always 
seem. to invest the orator with a kind 
of romance. But they would not listen 
to Seum Kelly the Speechmaker, 
because he was one of themselves. 
It was unaccountable to them that he 
should even have conceived such an 
enormous ambition, for a speech was 
a noble effort, like a prayer or a poem. 

But, apart from gatherings of people, 
Seum Kelly the Speechmaker was a 
curiously remote and morose man, 
speaking seldom, and not given to dis- 
cussing in private whatever momen- 
tous announcement he wished to make 
in public. Yet was it surely some 
imagined scheme of well-being for 
Ireland. And Garradrimna was in 
Treland—Garradrimna where his mind 
was held in bondage—but his scheme 
included it, and so was a great, Mag- 
nanimous plan. It had sprung, flower- 
like, from the heart of the man who 
was now growing so old, but its whitest 
blossoms were withered continually 
by the blasts of their disregard. 

But at last there seemed to stir 
within them some subtle, combative 
feeling. Would it not be far better to 
let him have his say and then be done 
with him? To their minds it suddenly 
appeared a most curious and yet most 
appropriate ending. They grinned in 
anticipation of this scheme of annihi- 
lation they had planned. It was fine. 
He would get a woeful surprise when 
he arrived at the spot, a few words 
distant from the beginning, where the 
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hooting and the cheering usually 
began. . . 

And now, as he jumped upon the 
platform for the last time, his hand up- 
raised in the attitude of Henry Grat- 
tan, his face wore the old defiance. 
. . » Ah, God! he was going to give 
it out to them at last. . . . The words 
were flashing in his mind like swords. . 
. . . Already he had begun: 

“People of Garradrimna, I rise to 
address ye——’’ But they had not 
started their howling. . ... There. ap- 
peared before him an awful chasm of 
calm. . . . It was something for which 
he was absolutely unprepared. There 
suddenly opened a corresponding void 
in his mind. No words would issue - 
from his tongue, although his mind was 
crowded with words. ... 

He had been given the great moment 
of his life, the moment for which he 
had striven so hard through all his 
years in Garradrimna, and yet in this 
moment had he been broken. He 
seemed to fall through aeons of time 
and down vast slopes of space. ... 
His proud longing was at anend. But 
something of the orator still stirred in 
him, and politely he continued: 

‘Ladies and’ gentlemen, I have for- 
gotten the notes of my speech, and the 
words have slipped out of my mind, 
so they have.”’ 

Now they jeered and hooted him 
with a vehemence to which they had 
never before attained, for they were 
angry with themselves that they had 
taken him so seriously through all the 
years. Wanting to make a speech, 
moryah, and he having no speech in 
his head, good or bad! 

And to think that, even with the 
lovely chance he had got, his speech 
had not broken upon the ear of Garra- 
drimna after all. . . . But very slowly 
was it beginning to well back into his 
mind now to remain his torture forever. 

Brinsley MacNamara. 
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Economic PEACE. 


Those unfortunate Paris resolutions 
advocating economic war after peace 
were long ago subjected by President 
Wilson to a douche of cold water, 
which might be regarded as sufficient 
in itself to kill them. Nevertheless, it 
isas well to take notice of the succession 
of nails driven into their coffin on 
this side of the Atlantic. It will be 
remembered that the September Con- 
gress of Trades Unions passed by a 
2,000,000 majority a Free trade vote, 
which implied their direct negation. 
Following on this, the recent Labor 
Conference adopted with ‘“‘prac- 
tical unanimity’”’ a memorandum, one 
of whose main points was summarized 
by Mr. Arthur Henderson as follows: 


Trade policy after the war must not 
be founded on the economic oppression 
or commercial isolation of the German 


people. 


This portion of the memorandum 
was supported by Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
M.P., in a powerful speech, from 
which, as reported in the Times, we 
extract the following: 


They were out to crush militarism 
in all forms, in all countries, because 
when they had crushed militarism they 
had crushed the real germ that caused 
all wars. They could only do that by 
declaring, clearly and definitely, that, 
just as our hands were clean in 1914, 
they were clean today, and that our 
aims were equally pure. But they 
would not be if they were going to 
have Paris resolutions, if they were 
going to have an economic war to pro- 
vide the germs for future war. It was 
only by a league of nations, standing 
four-square, that they could defeat 
militarism in all forms; and then their 
message would be, not to our own 
people, not to the Allied people, but 
to the workers of the world—‘‘United 
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FINANCE. 


to save the world for the future of the 
people.” (Cheers.) 


Weighty independent support of this 
view came from the Speaker of the 
House of Commons in a War Aims 
speech delivered at Carlisle on Decem- 
ber 29th. To quote the Carlisle 
Journal, Mr. Lowther said: 


We had heard of war after the war, 
and it had been suggested that what- 
ever the terms of peace might be we in 
England should have no dealings with 
Germany, that we should boycott 
them commercially, allow none of our 
raw materials to go to Germany, that 
we should form a combination with our 
Allies, and that together we should 
cut her off altogether and treat her as 
though she were a leper. He did not 
believe in this idea. He was out for 
peace, and when he said he wanted 
peace he meant a lasting peace. He 
wanted peace founded on sound condi- 
tions, which would stand wear and tear 
and last forever, if possible—at all 
events, for many, many years, it might 
be centuries; but a boycott of Germany 
would not be the way to attain a peace 
of that kind. That would be a way of 
carrying on the war, and although it 
would not be with the weapons we 
were now using, there would be the 
same hatred and siruggle between one 
combination of nations and another, 
and it would leave the world divided 
and engender seeds of hatred and dis- 
sent. In many respects it would be 
almost as bad as the war at the present 
time. He did not, therefore, accept 
that condition of things. “"’ 


Wé have little doubt that these pro- 
nouncements voice the opinion of most 
reasonable folk, who know anything 
about business in the country; and 
Lord Robert Cecil’s speech in the War 
Aims debate in the House of Commons 
affords ground for hope that even the 
British Government, in spite of the 
utterances of some of its members, 
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has abandoned the Paris position. 
According to the official report, Lord 
Robert said: 


I want to make it perfectly clear that, 
so far as I am concerned, I am no advo- 
eate, nor do I believe that any mem- 
ber of the Government is an advocate, 
of what is called an economic war 
after the war. 


From this one may reasonably 
assume that a vindictive trade policy 
after the war has been wiped off the 
list of our peace aims. Nevertheless, 
in the event of the Central Powers 
refusing the terms which are necessary 
for the future security and freedom of 
the world, the threat to enforce an 
economic boycott is a very strong card 
in the hand of the Allied Powers, and 
one which may legitimately be used 
to the full to shorten the war or to 
bring about a real peace. For the 
Allies’ world-wide* control of raw 
materials and coaling facilities is such 
that a ruinous boycott of an unre- 
pentant Germany is no idle threat. 

On this point, the recent speeches 
of the American President and the 
British Prime Minister have thrown 
further light In his declaration of 
war aims, Mr. Lloyd George made the 
following observations: 


Germany has occupied a great posi- 
tion in the world. It is not our wish 
or intention to question or destroy 
that position for the future, but rather 
to turn her aside from hopes and 
schemes of military domination and 
to see her devote all her strength to 
the great beneficent tasks of the world. 
. . . The economic conditions at’ the 
end of the war will bo in the highest 
degree difficult. Owing to the diver- 
sion of human effort to warlike pur- 
suits, there must follow a world 
shortage of raw materials, which will 
increase the longer the war lasts; and 
it is inevitable that those countries 
which have control of the raw materials 
will desire to help themselves and their 
friends first. 





* 


President Wilson, in his speech to 
Congress, not only advocates economic 
peace, but a great movement towards 
free trade, or freer trade, between the 
members of the international league 
“for the purpose of affording mutual 
guarantees,’ which he clearly regards 
as the keystone of the arch of peace. 
He refers to the ‘“‘removal, so far as 
possible, of all economic barriers, and 
the establishment of an equality of 
trade conditions among all the nations 
consenting to the peace and associating 
themselves for its maintenance.” 
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A CREDIT FROM ARGENTINA. 


The announcement that negotiations 
are in progress at Buenos Ayres for a 
credit of 14,000,000 pounds sterling 
to enable various crops, and especially 
wheat, to be dispatched from Argen- 
tina to this country, is exceedingly 
welcome intelligence both for Argen- 
tina and for Europe. We badly want 
food and raw materials in Europe, and 
Argentina is badly in need of assist- 
ance to enable her to continue the 
various operations which were sus- 
pended at the outbreak of the European 
war, and especially to enable her to 
meet the pressing needs of her own 
budget. Bearing in mind the fact 
that all the European belligerents are 
spending considerably more than their 
total incomes, and making up the 
difference by disposing of the savings 
of the past and mortgaging the reve- 
nues of the future, it is evident that 
the exchanges in neutral countries 
like Argentina should be very seriously 
adverse. Even if we could be sure of 
purchasing supplies at the present 
basis of exchange, it would not be 
possible to sell wheat in London at a 
price that would enable bread to be 
sold at the Government rate without 
further assistance from the Treasury, 
and the very fact that England was a 
buyer in the market would probably 
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drive up the exchange further against 
us. But if a credit can be arranged 
very much on the lines that the United 
States arranged credits for us in the 
early days of the War, there is no 
reason why we cannot obtain large 
supplies of food awaiting shipment from 
the Argentine Republic. 

There seems little doubt that such 
credit will be arranged, and if the 


experience of Uruguay is repeated it 
The Statist. 
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will have a most beneficial influence 
upon the course of exchange. This will 
enable us to obtain meat that can be 
sold at a reasonable price in Europe, 
and of course every other commodity 
coming from Argentina will be corre- 
spondingly reduced in price. It has to 
be remembered that every fall of 2d. 
means a reduction in the price of 
everything coming to us from the 
Argentina of 4 per cent. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Honoré Willsie’s ‘Benefits Forgot: 
a Story of Lincoln and Mother Love”’ 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) is a touch- 
ing tale of a boy, son of an Ohio circuit 
rider, who, alienated from his father 
by his sternness, but, in his boyhood, 
devotedly attached to his mother, in 
his young manhood, when he has 
become an army surgeon in the Civil 
War, forgets his obligations to her, 
and allows years to pass without 
communicating with her until he is 
taken sternly to task by President 
Lincoln. The story is true in fact, and 
it is well told. It would, indeed, be 
hard for anyone to write a Lincoln 
story which had not some measure of 
charm, 


In “American Presidents, Their 
Individualities and Their Contributions 
to American Progress,’’ Prof. Thomas 
Francis Moran, of Perdue University, 
endeavors to give—succeeds in giving — 
a glimpse, fugitive and sharp, of the 
personality of. every man who has 
reached the White House; from Wash- 
ington to Roosevelt. The Professor is a 
kindly critic with an eye to pleasant 
human foibles and he finds them from 
Washington, with his weakness for 
silk stockings and innocent love affairs, 
down to Roosevelt with his passion for 
landing all his opponents .into an 


“‘Ananias Club.”’ The men he handles 
become more human under his deft 
touch; but he has not dared to deal 
with Taft and Wilson. They are too 
present with us, too involved in the 
wrangles of the hour. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. s 


Any American pacifist, who is ob- 
sessed by the idea that it is always 
wrong to fight, no matter how good the 
cause at stake, or how great the wrong 
against which the fight is directed, 
should be helped to a saner view by 
Abraham Mitrie Rihbany’s little book 
on ‘Militant America and Jesus 
Christ’? (Houghton Miffiin Co.). Mr. 
Rihbany is himself a Syrian by birth, 
or, as he expresses it, a countryman of 
Jesus Christ, and knows better than 
most writers the environment of the 
Master and the conditions of life as He 
witnessed and shared it. He is also inti- 
mately familiar with present-day condi- 
tions in Palestine, under the monstrous 
eruelties of Turkish rule. His exposi- 
tion of the reasons which abundantly 
justify the attitude of ‘militant Amer- 
ica’”’ and prove it to be in close accord 
with the teachings of Christ is clear, 
forcible and convincing. 


The prime characteristic of Stephen 


Gwynn’s appraisal of ‘‘Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward” in the “Writers of the 

















ess. 
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Day Series” (Henry Holt & Co.)— 
and the same thing may be said of the 
other volumes in the series—is its fair- 
ness. Mr. Gwynn recognizes the lim- 
itations as well as the powers of Mrs. 
Ward, and does not hesitate to treat 
them frankly—especially in his analy- 
sis of ‘‘Robert Elsmere,’’ her first.im- 
-portant work, and still her greatest. 
He writes with a full knowledge of the 
intellectual and religious ferment of 
the times which shaped ‘‘Robert Els- 
mere,”’ and, to a large extent, Mrs. 
Ward herself; and his little book is not 
primarily a biography, still less a 
eulogy, but a keen and discriminating 
critical estimate—clear, well-balanced 
and helpful. The series to. which it 
belongs, and of which it is the ninth 
volume, should be on the shelves of all 
lovers of books. The subjects of the 
others are Anatole France, Arnold 
Bennett, H. G. Wells, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Joseph Conrad, Henry James, 
Thomas Hardy and John Galsworthy. 


Wide and patient research have 
gone to the making of Correa Moylan 
Walsh’s volume on ‘‘Feminism’”’ (Stur- 
gis and Walton Co.) which brings 
to a conclusion the author’s three- 
volume discussion of Socialism and 
Feminism. The subject of Mr. Walsh’s 
‘first volume was the place of socialism 
and feminism in history; the second 
‘eriticised socialism from the point of 
view of its weakening effect upon the 
nation that attempts to adopt it, its 
impracticability and its unjustifiable- 
The present volume treats 
feminism and suffragism in a similar 
manner. The author’s conclusion 
is that both socialism and feminism 
lead. to complete demoralization; that 
beneath each of them is a new morality 
of sentiment, replacing the old moral- 
ity of duty—of selfishness driving 
out the spirit of self-sacrifice and 
willingness to assume obligations. The 
chapters on suffrage, which present 


the arguments for and against, review 
the international situation, and dis- 
cuss the outlook in the United States, 
make practically a complete treatise 
in themselves. Mr. Walsh is forcible 
and pungent in the presentation of 
his personal opinions, but he is fair 
and generous in his quotations of 
opposing views; and readers who 
do not accept his point of view or the 
conclusions which he reaches will find 
his work of unusual value as a reser- 
voir of fact and opinion relating to 
the subject. It is rare that both sides 
of a warmly-disputed and highly 
important question are presented so 
comprehensively or so ably. 


Dr. Clarence D. Ussher’s “An 
American Physician in Turkey” 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) is a graphic 
narrative of personal experiences as a 
medical missionary in Harput, Van, 
Erzerum and elsewhere in Turkey 
during the horrors of the Armenian 
massacres and the first years of the 
great war. Incidentally, much is 
told, and very interestingly told, of 
the methods followed ‘in communica- 
ting the truths of Christianity to the 
people among whom Dr. Ussher worked 
—a work which was more than usually 
successful because of the close approach 
which his mission as a physician 
gained for him in the homes of the sick, 
and the hospitals in which they were 
eared for. But the most thrilling 
chapters are those which describe the 
siege of Van, the massacre of the 
Armenians and the escape of the sur- 
vivors. One of the illustrations shows 
the Ussher house, wrecked by the 
bombardment. A visitation of typhus 
was added to the horrors of the Turk- 
ish attack, and Mrs. Ussher was one of 
the victims. The story of the-heroism 
and daring of soldiers on the battle- 
fields of the great war would not be 
complete without some account of the 
missionaries, men and women, who 
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dared everything, and not a few of 
‘whom gave up their lives in helping 
and defending the stricken popula- 
tions. Dr. Ussher’s volume has this 
larger interest, beside the interest 
which attaches to it as a vivid narra- 
tive of personal adventure and ex- 
perience. A map, and twenty-three 
illustrations from photographs add 
to the value of the book. Dr. Ussher 
has been fortunate in the collaboration 
of Grace H. Knapp, who was one of 
the missionary group. 


“Christ and the Kingdom of God,’’ 
by Professor S. H. Hooke (George H. 
Doran Co.) is a compact study of the 
Life of Christ, in which an attempt 
is made to trace out in His life the 
workings of the principles of the 
Kingdom of God. The little book is 
reverent and helpful, and is so arranged 
as to be especially adapted to the use 
of Bible classes and similar study 
circles as well as for individual reading 
and meditation. 


No one who, even in a cursory way, 
turns the pages of Laura E. Richards’s 
“Abigail Adams and Her Times.”’ 
(D. Appleton & Co.) will be inclined 
to deny that Mrs. Richards has an 
unusual gift as a biographer; nor will 
he be content with turning the pages 
eursorily, but. will speedily yield to 
the charm of the book, and go on from 
chapter to chapter to the end. Mrs. 
Richards has drawn her material 
from letters and diaries and other 
chronicles of the time, and she has 
woven it together with delicate dis- 
crimination and with a prevailing 
sense of humor. Abigail’s father, the 
Rev. William Smith of .Weymouth, 
must have had a grim humor of his 
own, for when his daughter Mary 
married Richard Cranch, who was 
perfectly satisfactory to the family 





connection, Parson Smith chose: for 
his text ‘“‘And Mary hath chosen that 
good part which shall not be taken 
away from her’; but when Abigail 
married John Adams who, for some 
reason, was not pleasing to his wife’s 
family, Parson Smith preached from 
the text “For John came ‘neither 
eating bread nor drinking wine, and 
ye say ‘He hath a devil.’”” What 
reflections he drew from this text 
wé are not told. Mrs. Richards 
blends skilfully the personal and the 
historical elements, and her book is 
valuable as a picture of the times— 
times when history was in the making 
and events whose importance was 
imperfectly realized by those who 
witnessed them were occurring—quite 
as much as for its sketches of charac- 
ter. Here is a bit from one of Mrs. 
Adams’s letters, written in November, 
1800, which discloses conditions of 
wood shortage—and that in the Presi- 
dent’s house at Washington—almost 
as distressing as those attending 
this winter’s coal shortage in New 
England: 

No arrangement has been made to 
supply the new-comers with fuel. Of 
promises Briesler has received his full 
share. He had procured nine cords 
of wood: between six and seven of 
that was kindly burned up to dry the 
walls of the house, which ought to 
have been done by the commissioners, 
but which, if left to them, would have 
remained undone to this day. Con- 
gress poured in, but shiver, shiver. No 
woodcutters nor carters to be had at 
any rate. We are now indebted to a 
Pennsylvania wagon” to" ‘bring us, 
through the first clerk in the Treasury 
office, one cord and a half of wood, 
which is all we have for this house, 
where twelve fires are constantly 
required. 


There are two portraits of Abigail, 
and one of her husband. 
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